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In cost — because Calumet is sold at the lowest price 
it is possible to offer a pure, dependable leavener. You get 
value—full weight. 


In use— because Calumet possesses more than ordi- 
nary leavening strength. One spoonful equals two of many 
other brands. Goes farther. 


. In results—because Calumet is sure—does away with 
' all failures—prevents waste of flour, sugar, eggs, butter and other 
baking materials. 
Calumet is double acting. It contains two leavening units—one 


begins to work when dough is mixed, the other waits for the heat of the oven, 
- then both units work together, safeguarding every step of the process of baking. 


Every ingredient used officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 
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DOUBLE ACTING 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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“The SHORTEST DISTANCE TO PROFIT” 


Geometry teaches, among other things, that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. Change this to read, ‘“Straight- 
line methods represent the shortest distance to 
Profit,” and you have an axiom in the mathe- 
matics of modern business. In the woodwork- 
ing industry those who meet competition most 
successfully, thereby realizing maximum prof- 
its, are those who employ 
modern machines—and meti- 
ods. They tolerate no ‘‘de- 
tours’; they insist upon 
straight-line methods. To 


Teach 


on the machines they will use 


your students today 


ne oF 
such 


Hand 


tomorrow. Yates - American work 


as 


machines are recognized as . 
. cornering, 


the standard the world over. \ 
Yatcs-American Machine 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin, 


valuable 





Jointer handles 


smoothing, jointing, beveling, 
cross-graining ete. 
all-around 


achieve this, they use Yates-American Ma- 
chines. Hundreds of manual training depart- 
ments are preparing students along these same 
lines by furnishing them with the equipment 
which the industry considers as standard— 
Yates-American. Some day a host of these stu- 
dents will be an important part of this indus- 
trv as machine operators, managers, engineers, 
mill and factory owners. 
And the standard machine 
equipment of the industry is 
none too good for those who 
tomorrow will be its leaders. 


U.S.A. is the world’s largest 
woodworking machinery 
manufacturer. It also sells 
exclusively the products of the 
Jenkins Machine Company 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, 
Inc., and the L. G. McKnight 
& Son Company. 


squaring, 


tool. 


YATES-~-AMERICAN 
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Department of Educational Travel 


- Study in Europe 


N ANY educational institutions of Europe 

have announced summer courses for Amer- 
this 
Institute of 
program of 
and economic prob- 
lems and tours to centers of social welfare, art 
galleries and historical points. 

The University of Cambridge, University of 
Oxford, Leeds University, University of Lon- 
don, will have a program of Shakespeare and 
the England of his time, and a varied program 
of subjects. 

The University of Grenoble, Sorbonne at 
Paris, and the University of Toulouse will have 


students visiting Europe 
Austro-American 


will 


other 
The 
Education in 


and 
summer. 


ican 
Vienna have a 


German language, social 


courses in post-war problems in France. 

Post graduate medical courses, sociology, etc., 
and lectures by well-known American Univers- 
ity professors will be given at the Universities 


Plan Your 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


Early 


Now—whil'e you've time to think and plan, 
arrange your trip EAST one way direct and 
one way via the Pacific Northwest. 


Make up your mind now to see the wonders 
of this Charmed Land—Free side trips, Seat- 
tle to Vancouver and Rainier National Park. 
The PACIFIC LIMITED 

For Your Direct Trip East 
The “OLYMPIAN” 
For your trip through the Pacific Northwest 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way—the world’s longest electrified railroad 
—operated for 660 miles by electric power. 


Make Your YELLOWSTONE PARK Trip 

Through GALLATIN GATEWAY Entrance. 

For further details and travel arrangements 
communicate with 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
To Puget Sound—Electrified 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
661 Market Street Phone Garfield 5334 
LOS ANGELES: 
422 Van Nuys Bldg. Phone Vandyke 0855 


ee 


of Berlin and Kaiserin Friedrich Haus in Ger 
many. 

At the Centro de Estudious Hisyoricos in 
Madrid, Spain, courses in Spanish language 
and literature, and at the University of Zurich 
and University of Geneva the program will be 
the French language and literature, natura! 
science and modern French for beginners. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamships will co- 
operate with the Art Crafts Guild of Chicago 
in running specially conducted collegiate tours 
to these countries. The St. Lawrence water 
boulevard was chosen by the Art Crafts Guild 
not only because of its picturesqueness and 
beauty, but also because it has only four days 
open sea and two days on the river. 


How Travel in Europe Made Eloise 
a Better Teacher 

LOISE was 

desk in the high school with one eye on 
the students and the other on a nearby maple 
tree just coming into bud outside the window, 
life seemed most uninteresting. Somehow she 
just couldn’t get those Freshmen interested in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” They were even 
ruining it for her, and she had always loved it. 

About that time the bell rang, and her rev- 
erie of self-pity was ended. Perhaps the post- 
man had come and left her some mail. She'd 
just run down to the office and see. Maybe a 
letter from that roommate of hers in college 
would put a little pep into her. Sure enough, 
there it was! Good old Mildred was certainly 
faithful about the letter writing. 

What was this?—‘“A trip to Europe.” What 
wrong with Mildred? Didn’t she know 
that a trip to Europe would cost a small for- 
tune!—“A Collegiate Tour for $385.” Why 
surely that couldn't be right. Even Eloise had 
almost that much in hopes that she 


bored!!! As she sat at her 


was 


saved 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST” TOUR 


; 

Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Chicago, Niag- 

} ara, Thousand Isles, Montreal, Quebec, New 

} York, Philadelphia, Washington—optional Ca- 

} nadian Rockies. Leave June 18. 

Alaska Tour, June 19—Yellowstone, July 23 
European Tours $365 and Up 

5 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 


219 Balboa Building San Francisco 
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might buy a fur coat, and here Mildred was 
talking about a European trip for less than 
the price of that long coveted squirrel coat. 
“England, Holland, Belgium, France—in com- 
pany with other college students,” read Eloise. 

All this happened last spring, and now Eloise 
was back at her desk in the high school after 
a marvelous trip abroad—but an entirely dif- 
ferent Eloise! 

oo of all the proverbial dull dress “‘so ap- 

propriate for the school room,” had been re- 
placed by a lovely powder blue wool sport 
dress, very demurely tailored but Frenchy from 
the trim little white collar to the tip of the 
hem. Those American dollars of Eloise’s when 
changed to French francs, had stretched enorm- 
ously. The powder blue hadn’t cost nearly as 
much as the old frock, but oh what a differ- 
ence! 

Teaching was a joy to Eloise these days. 
What Freshman’s interest couldn’t be aroused 
in Shakespeare and his “Merchant of Venice,” 
when one remembered that trip through the 
Shakespeare country. Eloise could close her 
eyes and see herself the day they had tea in 
Stratford-on-Avon and afterward went through 
Ann Hathaway's Cottage where Eloise, herself, 


had sat on the very bench where William pro- 
posed to Ann. 


When the time came for “Silas Marner,” 
Eloise’s word pictures of rural England brought 
Raveloe with its village inn and Silas’ stone 
hut very near to the students. When they read 
of Silas hoarding his coins there were the pieces 
of money that “Teacher” had brought back 
with her right before their eyes, and after all 
it did look something like real American money. 

Even those sophisticated Juniors and Seniors 
forgot their customary pose of uninterest dur- 
ing the reading of “The Tale of Two Cities,” 
when Eloise gave them a vivid description of 
that gorgeous city, Paris, with emphasis on the 
spot where the Bastile had once stood. 


Not only in the classes was the influence of 
Eloise’s trip felt. She was asked to speak at 
various study clubs where she met and became 
acquainted with the mothers of her students. 
This contact gave her greater confidence in 
her own ability, for with the mothers inter- 
ested in her and backing her, what was there 
that she couldn’t accomplish as a teacher? 


And again the bell rang and again Eloise 
ran to the office for that letter from—(no, not 
the roommate), that Harvard man whom she 
met the first day on board the steamer bound 
for Europe!—DaApHNE STODHILL, Jola, Kansas. 


France 

England 
Holland 
Belgium 


All-Expense Collegiate 
Tour of EUROPE 


37 days-#385 


Selected parties personally con- 
ducted, campus-like atmosphere. 
A week in London, 8 days in Paris, 
3 daysin Ostend — visiting Oxford, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels, 
Bruges, Versaillesand other points. 
Tripsto English castles, the Shake- 
speare country, battlefields. Ample 
time for shopping andsightseeing. 
Collegiate Tours sailing weekly 
during summer from Montreal 
and Quebec, the heart of old 
French Canada, on Canadian Pa- 
cific liners—1o000 miles down the 
St. Lawrence, only 4 daysopen sea. 
Other tours from $260 up. “Em- 
press” tours, first class throughout 
—England, France, French Riviera, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 


Holland—$1500. 


Independent travel fare is 
$318.72, California to Europe 
and return, tourist cabin. 
Space previously used for 
second class on famous 
“Empress” liners now open 
to tourist cabin passengers. 


TWO COLLEGIATE 
ORIENT CRUISES 


53 days—$655.— All necessary expenses 
including shore programs. Sailing 
S. S. “Empress of Asia” June 9, and 
S. S. “Empress of Canada” June 30. 
Deck sports, entertainments, shopping 
and sightseeing. Personally escorted. 


Banff—Lake Louise 


-two of America’s most 
charming and _ picturesque 
resorts—also Bungalow 
Camps in the Canadian-Pa- 
cific Rockies—rough it “de 
luxe” at moderate cost. 


Let us help plan your summer vaca- 
tion abroad or at home. 


Canadian Pacific 


FRED L. NASON 
General Agent Passenger Department 
675 Market St.,San Francisco. Sutter 1585 
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Your1927 Vacation 


Less than $10 a day will take you 
to six foreign countries and 
New York 


Live the romance of the Spanish Amer- 
icas this summer. Spend 28 restful days 
of pure delight cruising on a palatial 
Panama Mail liner to Mexico, Central 
America, Canal Zone, Cuba, New York. 

Here is a trip that gives you the rest 
and relaxation you seek, new interests and 
new thrills. A trip with seven never-to- 
be-forgotten visits ashore to picturesque 
and historic Manzanillo, Mexico; San Jose 
de Guatemala, Guatemala City; Acajutla, 
La Libertad, City of Salvador, Salvador; 
Corinto, Nicaragua; Balboa, Cristobal and 
historic old Panama. Two days in the 
Canal Zone and you see the great Panama 
Canal by daylight. 


Every cabin on a Panama Mail liner is 
an outside one. Each has an electric fan, 
and there is a comfortable Simmons bed 
for every passenger (no berths or bunks). 
The Panama Mail is world-famous for its 
food, service and entertainment of its pas- 
sengers. The sister ships Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia were specially built 
for tropical service. Broad of deck, perfect 
in ventilation, they afford every opportunity 
for rest and relaxation. There are deck 
games, salt water swimming tank, orchestra 
for dancing and a fine library. 





Go East by Panama Mail 


and return by rail (or vice versa) for as 
little as $380. The cost is less than $10 
a day for minimum first-class passage, in- 
cluding bed and meals on steamer. (This 
price does not include berth and meals on 
trains.) 

Vacation sailings from San Francisco June 
11, July 9, July 30, August 20; from Los 
Angeles June 13, July 11, August 2, August 
22. Westward from New York June 4, June 
25, July 16, August 13. 





For illustrated booklets and details write 


THE PANAMA MAIL 6&. &. CO. 


2 Pine St., San Francisco—548 S. Spring St., 


Los Angeles—10 Hanover Square, New York 





HAWATI 


Where the schools of flying 
fish are always well attended 


HAT’S just one feature of these magical 

isles. Here you'll see everything from na- 
tive pageants, water carnivals and naval demon- 
strations—to giant fern forests, lava tubes and 
frequently active volcanoes. 


20-Day Inclusive Tours 
at $278.50 and up 


—covering every necessary ship and shore ex- 

pense. Frequent sailings from Los Angeles on 

superbly equipped liners. For all information 
and booklet, address— 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 South Broadway 
Tel. VAndike 2421 


6723 Hollywood Boulevard 


Tel. GLadstone 5505 


For brief and delightful ocean voyages sail on the Harvard 
or Yale between San Diego, Los cAngeles, San Francisco. 
3001 











Low-cost trips to 


NEW YORK 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


A voyage through Panama Canal, calling 

at Havana, on largest, fastest ships in 
coast-to-coast service, and transcontinen- 
tal train trip with stop-overs at points of 
interest. 


$350 up (summer rate) from main line 
point nearest your home and back, in either 
direction, First class accommodation and 
meals on steamer included. 


Regular fortnightly sailings. 


Attractions in the East 


Summer courses at many of the great uni 
versities. Famous mountain and sea-shore 
resorts. Fascinating New York with its 
great shops, theatres and cosmopolitan 
life. Historic Boston, Philadelphia and 
eaouzet Washington, D.C. 


Apply for Booklets. 


Panama Pactiric LINE 


460 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
or steamship and railroad agents. 
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Special Tours 


Leave San Francisco 
Jane 18 and July 15 





Attractive 
Inclusive Rates 


Small Parties 


Efficient 
Leadership 


Send for programme 


Steamship Tickets 
Any Line 


THOS6. COOK é& SON 


128 Sutter Street, 





aye) San Francisco tnt 
Bo Kearny 3512 wey 








The only ‘ 
exclusively 


TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


To EUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 


We also offer attractive Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on 
other great steamers including 
Majestic, world’s largest ship. 


SHIPS 


Tourist sailings from New York, 





Rates os and Montreal to principal 
uropean ports. 
*95») 7 
According 
to ship 
Round Trip 
$1.70 (up) 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


EM TERMATICON AL MERGANTILE MARINE COMPAHT 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized agents 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 
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SKIM BLUE SEAS 
AN ISLAND EDEN 


Have you everseen a lithe bronze-skinned boy walk 
ing up a cocoanut palm ? Hawaiians singing at a /wau 
(native feast) on the beach in the moonlight? The 
Southern Cross sparkling in a purple-velvet sky? A 
volcano so friendly that you can motor to its edge 
and peer down into its smoking depths—so awe 
inspiring that you half believe the native legends of 
the goddess Pele who lives inside ? 

Then imagine yourself on these cool, enchanted 
islands in the South Seas this summer— with two 


} j 


thousand miles of dreamy ocean between you anc 


the humdrum of home and business 


Go as you please 


Sail when you like from any port you choose—San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, or Vancouver. Return another 
way, perhaps, and take in the famous Pacific Coast Empire 
lour—at low summer fares. Your local railroad, steamer or 
tourist agent can book you direct from home. Mammoth 
modern liners ; hotels of the finest; but all your steamer, hote 
and sightseeing expenses for a whole month’s holiday need not 
exceed $400! 

Ask your agent about it now, and send to us for 24-page 
illustrated booklet in colors describing a few of the delightful 


OTs 
a 


STALL 
TOURIST 
BUREAU 







230 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco, Cai 
or 358 Fort St., Honoturv, Hawan, U.S. A. 
82-F 
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Make This Summer Vacation 


One That You Can Never 
Forget! 


ry70 THOSE who plan to attend the N. E. A. Convention this year, we say—include Glacier 

National Park in your itinerary. At a slight additional cost you can buy a ticket to Glacier 

Park, which will permit you to stop over at Seattle to attend the Convention and then con- 
tinue on to Glacier for a delightful summer vacation. A trip of only 24 hours from Seattle via 
the main line—with no side trip necessary, it takes you along the shores of Puget Sound, through 
the beautiful Cascades, into the Majestic Rockies to the Continental Divide itself—here is Glacier 
Park, cool, restful and refreshing with its 250 deep blue mountain lakes filled with finest trout, 
Glaciers and ice fields, great, restful, forested valleys, numberless towering colorful peaks, tum- 
bling, dancing mountains streams, 300 miles of trail trips, the romantic Blackfeet Indians. 
Glacier Park, a “Million-Acre Flower Garden,’ where you may enjoy motoring, horseback riding, 
hiking, fishing, etc. 





Should you plan to go East this summer, use the “NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED” from Seattle. 

A ticket routed one way via the Great Northern will give you a free side trip from Seattle to 

Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., also permitting you stopovers anywhere going and returning. 

Upon request we shall be glad to furnish you with literature on Glacier National Park, as well 
‘ as on the scenery from Seattle to Chicago via Great Northern Railway. Let us hélp you plan 
, your summer trip 


W. E. MeCORMICK, General Agent A, J. AICHER, General Agent 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
605 Central Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 1010 Hearst Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 
Phone Vandyke 8421 Phone Douglas 3892 

























You’ve promised yourself a complete vacation trip 


... include 
YOSEMITE 


this Summer! 


All-expense trip from Merced (your rail 
road stopover point) through Yosemite— 
with visits to the Big Trees, waterfalls, 
great granite cliffs, virgin forests, two- 
mile-high Sierra peaks and lakes, where 
wild life abounds; four comfortable, care- 
fully-planned days replete with new en 
joyments and magnificent scenery 


$55.50 


Ask any Travel Agent for details, 
or write 


Yosemite 
Transportation 
System 





Yosemite Falls, half mile high Giant Redwoods, gooo years old 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, California 








E! Capitan, 3600 feet of granite 




























Peenaually Coudians Tours 


rope wean ol 


(ld World Civilization « Romance nie we 


eee hly 


HERE is your wonderful opportunity to 
realize your dreams. 
England, 


Now you can see 
Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
Educational, inspiring. Cost of tour depends on period and places 
visited. Exceptional terms. Rate includes al! necessary expenses. 
a ae Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
A ) 1,000 miles of river grandeur. Only 414 days at sea. Toariet Third 


Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. For complete 
details, itwneraries, terms, write to ° 


European Treasure Tours 
819 Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Canada 








UNIVERSITY TOURS 
re EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT U DESIRED 
Add ress 
SCBOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
| Managers «f Wacorrsaty Jowt) 
BO LAST 42™ ST haw fei City 









LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








VACATION TOUR 


France, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, } 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Eng'and. Cruis- } 
Mediterranean. { 
Management of Temple Tours, Inc. { 


Sailing 
Small 


June 15. Returning August 29 
group organized and accompanied by 
THOMAS T. GIFFEN 
Minister Congregational Church 
Divisadero St., Fresno, California 
information sent on request 


1256 


| 
ing in the 
| 


Detailed 














EUROPE 


‘“hart’d ae C.ass famous Cunarders 
“All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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Teachers Special Train Tour 


66 LL ABOARD FOR EVERYWHERE” might 
A well be the slogan of a brand new travel 
idea, evolved by a group of Pacific Coast 
railroad executives recently, and going into effect 
June 25th, when the first Educationa! Train Tour 
of the Pacific Coast leaves San Francisco, to be 
gone nearly a month 

Devised in recognition of the 
custom of allowing collegiate credits for travel, 
seven of the leading railroads of the United States 
and Canada have united to make this One-Train- 
All-the-Way-Journey a particular delight to edu- 
cators, who with their guests are the only people 
invited to go on it. 

Picture for yourself a comprehensive 
two great nations without ever once a change of 
cars, a shifting of baggage, a telegraphing ahead 
for berths, a missing of connections, an upsetting 
of schedu'es—and you will have some comprehen- 
sion of what is planned—this time for educators, 
and at an expense, which, the experienced railroad 


growing and proper 


tour of these 





men report, is easily within the educator's travel 
allowance. 

That true education is more than scenery, the 
rail men freely concede, and they have arranged 


to include Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, New 


York and Boston in the list of United States cities 
to be visited, and Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver in Canada. Scenic attractions 
include Grand Canyon, Pueblo of Isleta, Colorado 
Springs, Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence River, Cana- 
dian Lakes, the Canadian Rockies at Jasper Na- 
tional Park, and Mt. Robson, highest of the Cana- 
dian Rocky peaks—in plain view from the car 
window. 

And, from start to finish, the same train, car, 
and berth or section, with special equipment pro- 
vided for this train. Roads participating in this 
enterprise are the Canadian National-Grand Trunk 
System, the largest railway system in America; the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Great 
Northern and New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford. The party is limited to 150 and inquiries 
should be made promptly to W. J. Gilkerson, Cana- 
dian National Railways, 689 Market Street, San 
Francisco, or to Reliance Travel Bureau, 995 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco 

* * * 
ALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL AS- 


is published monthly 
auspices of Scottish 
secretary is Reynold 
At present the bulletin is featuring a 
“History of Public Schools,” 
the ‘famous radio historian.” 


YNUUTHERN C 

S SOCIATION BULLETIN 
in Los Angeles, under the 

Rite Masons. The executive 


E. Blight 
series of articles on the 
by Walter Hertzog, 













WHY NOT EUROPE THIS 
SUMMER? 


The Clark-Son Tours still have some 
choice space left on their June 11, June 
24 and July 1 sailings. These Tours are 


organizers. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 





i 
{ 
personally conducted by the 
{ 
} 
} 





The CLARK-SON TOURS 


Venice California 






GRAND TOUR OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Los Angeles, New Orleans, Havana, Panama, 
Lima, Mollendo, Cuzco, Lake Titicaca, La Paz, 
Valparaiso, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, | 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, New York, Los Angeles. {| 
Conducted by L. H. JAMISON, Mod. Lang. 
Dept., Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, } 
California. 





















> Bert 
4 PACIFIC 





: Vacation-time 
ares 


—for low-cost travel to Pacific Coast 
cities and world-famous resorts 


Effective on and after April 29; reduced roundtrip 
fares assureanother great travel season this summer. 
Your favorite vacation playground is easily available 
to you at low travel cost; you can go for a weekend, 
a fortnight, or stay all summer if you wish. 

Tickets on sale daily with 16-day limit. Season 
tickets with longer limit, slightly higher, also sold 
daily. 

Note these examples: 16-day fares from San Fran- 
cisco to Del Monte and back, $6.00; to Lake Tahoe 
and back, $13.25; Los Angeles and back, $25.00 
(limit 21 days). Similar fares between other Pacific 
Coast points from San Diego to Vancouver, B. C. 






F. S. McGINNIS 


See the whole Pacific Coast this summer. Ask Passenger Traffic Manager 


for illustrated booklets and complete 


: travel information San Francisco 















ee 


) 








Write for full information about this 
Personally conducted 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


Itinerary 


Grand Canyon 
Pueblo of Isleta 
Albuquerque 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 

Kansas City 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 
Atlantic City 
New York 
Montreal 

Toronto 

Niagara Falls 
Minaki Inn 
Winnipeg 

Buffalo National Park 
Jasper National Park 
Mt. Robson 
Vancouver 

Seattle 


Portland 





PLELPLOLLLLEOP? 


: 
3 
: 
: 
; 
: 
: 


SHPLPLPPP LOL LLL LL ECL LEP LIL LOD 


[CANADIAN 
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CThe Largest Railway System in America 










--at extremely low cost 


Including— 
In the United States: 
Washington—the administrative center. 
New York—the financial center. 
Boston—the historical center. . 
Philadelphia—the home of “Independence.” 
Historic New England. 
Niagara Falls. 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


In Canada 
Picturesque 
‘Toronto, 
St. Lawrence River. 
Canadian Lakes and Minaki Inn. 
Winnipeg. 
Mt. Robson—Monarch of the Canadian Rockies. 
Canadian Rockies—unsurpassed scenic grandeur 
Jasper National Park--in the heart of the Cana- 
dian Rockies; more and higher mountain 
peaks than in any similar area. 
(Note the detailed itinerary.) 


Quebec (side trip), Montreal, 


\ special 22-day educational train tour of the 
United States, leaving San Francisco June 25th, 
returning July 17th. You travel over the entire 
circle in special, chartered equipment—no change 
of trains. 


Collegiate Credits Allowed 
Educational, restful, broadening, recreational— 
an incomparable travel opportunity. 
ited — write, telephone or 
information to— 


Party lim- 


1 
complete 


wire for 


W. J. Gilkerson, Gen. Agt. G. R. Searl, Director 


Canadian Nat'l Railway Reliance Travel Bureau 
689 Market St. 1911 Broadway 
San Francisco Oakland 
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No. 9075 
Lincoln 
Science 


Desk. 


No, 7059 
Lincoln 
Science 
Desk. 


They Solve the Problem 
for Overcrowded Schools 


The superiority, convenience and simpli- you regarding the success we are having 
city of this desk is apparent at a g'ance, and with our new Lincoln type laboratory equip- 
the economy is considerable, as it makes ment. The equipment is surpassing our 
unnecessary a separate lecture- saving expectations. 


the cost of it in a new building or making ‘“The one great advantage in our already 
it available for other uses in an existing 





ay overcrowded condition is that it has made 

building. a very satisfactory combination lecture-room | 
With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lec- and laboratory. We now have our former | 

ture-room is required. All students face the lecture-room well equipped as an agricul- j 

instructor, while doing all the work in one tural laboratory, giving us two departments 

place. The instructor may give demonstra- where we formerly had one. 

tions or hold class discussions in the same “I am frank to state that the Lincoln 


room with experimental work. type Desk is that all you claim for it. We 


: A at are serving all our Science Departments with 
A California Principal Wrote: this combination equipment, including Gen- 
eral Science, Biology, Physics and Chem- 

“I am taking this opportunity of writing istry.” 


Sewnuiiees FURNITURE Zo: 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
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Teacher Tenure in the Legislature 


Y A VOTE of 47 to 30 the State 
B Assembly today, March 24, passed 


without amendment, the Little Bill 
A. B. 570), which will give tenure to all 
eachers in the State The bill has now 


gone to the Senate Committee on Edu- 


+ 


cation, and if recommended out (with or 


without amendn 


nents) it will then go to 


the Senate for final consideration. 
Che existing tenure law, it will be re- 
illed, has been in force for some years, 
ind applies only to those teachers in 


schools of eight or more teachers. In a 
number of instances the law has been de- 
clared by the lower courts, to be uncon- 
stitutional. In the Grigsby case, in Napa 
County, the Superior Court has held the 
law unconstitutional because discrimina- 


tory. In other words, because it does not 


apply to all teachers. This case is now 
before the Appellate Court, and, should 
the decision of the Superior Court be 
upheld, the tenure law would become 
inoperative in all counties, as it is now in 
Napa County. 


In this emergency it is absolutely essen- 
tial that adequate tenure legislation be 
enacted at this time. Two years ago the 
Ecksward Bill, which attempted to clarify 
the situation, passed both houses of the 
legislature, but was vetoed by then Gov- 


ernor Richardsor 


The Little Bill has the approval and 
support of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the School Superintendents and 
the Council of Education. These groups 
will submit certain necessary clerical and 
ther minor amendments for the consider 


1 


ation of the Senate Committee 


Among other features, the Little Bill: 
(a) applies the principle of tenure to ALL 
teachers in the state, (present law does 
not apply to teachers in schools of seven 
teachers or less); (b) makes the proba- 
tionary period either two years or three 
years, at the discretion of the governing 
board, (the probationary period at pres- 
ent is two years). 


Che objections to the Little Bill came 
chiefly from certain rural districts and 
from certain San Francisco school people. 
Some rural districts object because they 
are under the misapprehension that a 
teacher retained beyond the probationary 
period would be immovable. The fact is, 
that under the provisions of the Little 
Bill a board of education at any time can 


remove a teacher on cause. 


San Francisco objectors desire to have 
written into the bill tenure provisions 
covering school supervisors and _ princi- 
pals. The Little Bill provides that the 
principal or supervisor has permanent 
tenure on the same basis as that of a 
classroom teacher. 


This is comparable to the provisions of 
the Retirement Salary Law, whereby all 
retire on the same basis, regardless of 
school position held. 


In the emergency now pending, with 
the possibility of the present tenure law 
being declared unconstitutional it would 
seem imperative that all friends of edu- 
cation unite in support of this measure, 
the Little Bill, which provides for the 
principle of tenure. Minor points of 
disagreement should be subordinated to 
the larger state-wide interests of the 
schools. It would be unfortunate indeed 
at this time to lose all tenure legislation. 


Moreover, California now has a gover- 
1or and legislature favorable to the best 
interests of education. A _ far-reaching 
plan for the re-organization of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
been formulated, largely as the result of 
the exhaustive studies carried on by the 
present State Superintendent, while chair- 
men of the C. T. A. committee investi- 
gating this field 


It is particularly important, therefore, 
that all educational groups throughout 
the state should work together in friendly 
cooperation through the State Council of 
Education and the Joint Legislative 
Committee —A. H.C. 
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ALLAS welcomed the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. during the week of 
February 26-March 3. ‘This was one 
largest meetings of the Department yet 


held. The estimates of 
THE the numbers attending 
DALLAS range from 12,000 to 
MEETING 16,000. In point of en- 
thusiasm, arrangement 


of program and value of addresses and 
discussions, the meeting has had no su- 
President Randall J. Condon 
is to be commended for a splendid piece 
of work. Executive Secretary Shank- 
land and the other officers of the N. E. 
A. were unstinting in the service rend- 
ered. 


perior. 


There were six general sessions of 
the Convention, six Department meet- 
ings, eight allied organizations, in ad- 
dition to a meeting of the Administra- 
tive Sections, Junior High School Con- 
ference, together with various discus- 
sion groups. There were breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners, which functions 
served in many instances for profes- 
sional meetings, and there were educa- 
tional and technical exhibits of the high- 
est order. 

An analysis of a 64-page program 
that there were 656 different 
speakers at the various Sections. Or 
putting it in another way, there were 
656 appearances, as, in certain cases, a 
given speaker may have appeared more 
than once upon the program. There 
were 275 different topics discussed. Cal- 
itornia was represented on the pro- 
gram, either through speakers or chair- 
men of meetings, by 35 different per- 


shows 


sons. 


STERRA EDUCATIONA 
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President Condon arranged his pro- 
gram around the general theme of 
Idealism in Education, with supporting 
topics having to do with character edu- 
cation and the development of citizen- 
ship. The need for leadership in the 
life of today was strongly emphasized. 
Rural life and education came in for 
consideration and emphasis was placed 
upon the junior high school and junior 
college. The curriculum and moderni- 
zation of courses of study received 
strong emphasis, while problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision were not 
neglected. 


At the California breakfast on the 
morning of Tuesday, March 1, pre- 
sided over by President Mark Keppel, 
there were 113 present, these including 
a half dozen former Californians and 
members of the N. E. A. headquarters 
staff at Washington. A number of Cal- 
ifornians were not able to be present. 
Probably there were 120 from Cali- 
fornia who attended the Dallas meet- 
ing. 

Special cars direct to Dallas were 
run both from the Bay region and from 
Los Angeles. Among those who were 
honored from California may be men- 
tioned: 

Mark Keppel, President California Teachers’ 
Association, presided the County 
Superintendents’ Section; Superintendent John 
Franklin West, Pasadena, who presided over 
the Junior High School Conference; Helen Wat- 
son Pierce, Assistant Los 
Angeles Schools, presided over the Home Eco 
William John Cooper, 
Public 


sided over a discussion group on recent develop 


who over 


Superintendent of 


nomics Section; State 


Superintendent of Instruction, who 


pre- 


ments in pre-school and parental education; 


D. B. Rice, business manager Oakland Schools, 


presided over the Section on Business Man- 
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agers; Charles E. Keyes of Oakland, who 
served as president of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education; Superintendent H. B. Wilson 
of Berkeley, who had charge of the exhibit of 
school interiors and who presided at a dis- 
cussion group on this subject. 

Among other Californians who took part in 
the program were Superintendent J. M. Gwinn 
Miss Mary F. Mooney of the 
same city, Guy M. Hoyt, Department of Psy- 
chology and Angeles; Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, University of California; 
Miss Ada York, Superintendent of San Diego 
County; Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Jose; Virgil E. Dickson, of the 
3erkeley School Department; Dr. Frank C. 
Touton, University of Southern California; 
Willard E. Givens, Assistant Superintendent of 
Oakland Schools; George W. H. Shield, Super- 
visor of Modern Languages, Los Angeles; Pro- 
fessor Edwin A. Lee, University of California, 
and Professors Charles E. Rugh and John Guy 
Foulkes of the same institution; Professor John 
C. Almack, Stanford University. 


Herbert Wenig of the Hollywood 
High School, winner of the interna- 
tional oratorical trophy, spoke at the 
fourth general session on the Constitu- 
tion. Arthur H. Chamberlain presided 
at the meeting of the Educational Press 
Association. 

The State Directors of the N. E. A. 
were called to Dallas by President Blair 
to consider matters pertaining to the 
best interests of the Association. Cali- 
fornia’s State Director, Anna Graeme 
Fraser, was present at these confer- 
ences. Everything points toward a great 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Seattle. 


of San Francisco, 


Research, Los 


The Legislative Commission had a 
meeting at Dallas, attended by over a 
hundred persons. The Commission was 
addressed by Dr. George D. Strayer, 
who has throughout been on the firing 
line in the interest of the education bill. 
Superintendent William M. Davidson, 
Chairman of the Legislative Commis- 
sion, and President Blair, of the N. E. 
A., also spoke. As at present organized 
there is a chairman for each state. 
Supt. Fred M. Hunter is Chairman for 


California. These state chairmen met 
in a second conference at Dallas. Field 
Secretary Charl Williams was present 
at both meetings. A general feeling of 
optimism prevailed as to the ultimate 
success of the bill—A. H. C. 


* * * 

NE of the most important 
() N. E. A. committees, created by 

President Blair, is the Commit- 
tee on Appointment of Delegates and 
Kindred Questions of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 
This Committee is un- 
der chairmanship of 
Dr. P. P. Claxton. The Committee 
held two meetings at Dallas and made 
distinct progress. Representatives on 
the Committee, from California, are 
Miss Lloy Gaplin of Los Angeles and 
A. H. Chamberlain. 

With tremendous growth in member- 
ship in the N. E. A. there is a con- 
stantly increasing number in the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Should the Assembly 
become unwieldy it will no longer be a 
legislative body. One of the questions, 
therefore, for this committee to invest- 
igate is that of the size of the Assem- 
bly. The delegates now originate from 
two groups, the State Association as 
such, and the local groups within the 
State. A study will be made to ascer- 
tain how these groups can better inte- 
grate and function more satisfactorily 
in the National Association. 

Another problem for consideration 
will be a study of the Charter, the Con- 
stitution, and the By-Laws of the N. 
E. A. Should changes or modifications 
be necessary looking toward the 
further development of the Association, 
such will be suggested. 

A sub-committee of five will report 
to the general committee. Meetings 


DELEGATES 


will be held as desirable and a report 
of progress made at the coming meet- 


ing of the N. E. A. at Seattle —A.H.C. 
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UPERINTENDENT JOSEPH 
M. GWINN of the San Fran- 
cisco schools was elected President 
of the Department Superintendence. It 
is a matter of no little satisfaction to 
the California people that 
choice for the presidency fell 
upon Mr. Gwinn. But not 
alone was pleasure in his election noted 
in the California delegation. Leading 
school men and women from New Eng- 
land, the Atlantic Coast, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, the Middle West, and Rocky 
Mountain states, joined in bringing 
about his election. The South, where 
Mr. Gwinn was favorably known before 
coming to California, added its support. 
Superintendent William M. Davidson 
of Pittsburgh made the nominating 
speech. The vote for Mr. Gwinn was 
most complimentary. 


GWINN 


Splendid service has been rendered 
by Mr. Gwinn in the Department of 
Superintendence. He has acted as a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Education Association and 
for a term of three years was president 
of the National Council of Education. 
We may confidently look forward to a 
great meeting under his direction. The 
meeting next year will probably be held 


at Boston.—A. H. C. 


* * * 


ECENTLY the high school teach- 
ers’ association in a large Califor- 
nia city, with a membership of 

several thousand, held lengthy discus- 
sion on problems of ‘Professional 

Growth.” It was de- 
PROFESSIONAL cidedthatthe 
GROWTH phrase itself is in- 

tangible, and is not 
susceptible of legal definition. It was 
furthermore determined that university 
courses or credits do not adequately de- 
fine or measure professional growth. 


Such growth, it was claimed, may well 


To 





be acquired by actual teaching experi- 
ence, by commercial and_ industrial 
work, by travel, by activity in commu- 
nity affairs, and in various other ways. 
Some teachers, it was charged, have al- 
ready been overburdened by 
‘‘required courses.” 

It is easy to understand that a hard- 
and-fast legal definition of ‘‘profession- 
al growth” could defeat tenure. It 
might either deprive excellent teachers 
of the benefits of tenure or unjustly 
force them back into long and hazard- 
ous periods of probation. 


certain 


In the final analysis, courses for the 
training and improvement of teachers, 
are of immeasurable ultimate benefit to 
the pupil and to the school.—V. MacC. 
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California Public Schools Week 


By Arruur H. CHAMBERLAIN 


State Executive Secretary, California Teachers’ Association 


ALIFORNIA 


recognized 


school people have 
since the first inception 

of the plan, the educational sound- 
ness and merit of Public Schools Week. 
In response to inquiries which come to 
us, not only from various parts of 
California, but from other parts of the 
country, and abroad, relative to Public 
Schools Week, it may be of interest to 
note that this is distinctly a California 
institution. 

Its inception dates back to 1919, when 
the post-war crisis confronted the public 
schools of America. 

It will be recalled that at that time, 
because of the great discrepancy between 
the high cost of living and the low wages 
in teaching, great numbers of competent 
teachers were abandoning the profession. 
Schools were being closed. In the cities 
many schools were running double ses- 
sions. Each child received only half-time 
instruction. In the rural districts every- 
where, children were being denied the 
education to which they were entitled. 
The public at large seemed to be 
apathetic concerning various remedial 
measures that had been proposed. 

It happened 
(srand 


that, at that time, the 
Master of Masons in California 
was Charles Albert Adams. For many 
vears prior thereto he had been expres- 
sing in public addresses, as well as in pri- 
vate conversations, his opinion that it is 
not merely the privilege but indeed the 
paramount duty of Masons everywhere, 
to take an active part in the formation 
and crystallization of a sound public 
opinion on vital questions that affected 
all the people and that did not involve 
“politics” in the ordinary acceptance of 
that term. 


The crisis confronting the public 
schools furnished an opportunity for a 
practical application of these views. Dur- 
ing the Great War Mr. Adams had served 
as associate director of Four-Minute Men 
in California, and also as chairman of the 
Bureau of Speakers of the War Savings 
Committee. In these capacities he had 


obtained personal knowledge of the eth 
cacy of the spoken word. It therefor 
naturally occurred to him to arrange for 
meetings, and to use speakers selected for 
the purpose. 

With that idea in mind he issued a 
proclamation setting aside the week of 
September 27, 1920, as Public Schools 
\Week in the Masonic lodges in California. 
He expressed the desire that during that 
week a meeting should be held in every 
lodge, open to the friends and families 
of the members, at which speakers should 
call to the attention of their audiences 
the needs of the public schools. 


HEN Dr. P. P. Claxton, then United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
happened to be in California in the early 
summer of 1920, and became aware oi 
the California Public Schools Week, he 
was deeply impressed. Public Schools 
week apparently served, therefore, as the 
progenitor of American Education Week. 
The California observance has been 
shifted to the springtime, usually in late 
April or early May. The observance thus 
instituted has been continued and is now 
a well-established policy. The first ob- 
servance was practically confined to 
Masons who assembled with their tami- 
lies and friends in meetings held in their 
lodge rooms. The scope of the ob- 
servance, however, gradually broadened 
until it has become throughout almost 
the entire state a community affair. 
Nothing is more distinctive of the 
genius of the American people than is our 
public school system. The public schools 
comprise the finest and most significant 
expression of American .ife. Nothing 
else so completely differentiites the Amer- 
ican tradition from that of European 
monarchies, oligarchies, and autocracies. 


The desirability that the public in gen- 
eral and the parents, in particular, should 
be well informed concerning the activi- 
ties and program of the public schools, is 
obvious. Attacks upon the schools, both 
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open and covert, are incessant. Insidious 
propaganda against the American public 
school system often becomes evident. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK has had 

the enthusiastic support, not only ot 
California school people, but also of 
prominent and representative citizens in 
all parts of the state. 

sy means of this annual observance, 
the people of California are enabled to, 
in some concrete way, assist in the study 
and furtherance of the public schools, to 
the end that every child may be assured 
his rightful heritage to a sane, sound edu- 
cation fitting the individual for a life of 
self-respecting, self-supporting, law-abid- 
ing citizenship. 


Summer School 
Bruce FInDLey, 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles 
City Schools 
7ACATION school, or as it is perhaps 
better known, the summer school, has 
long been the subject of thought and dis- 
cussion among the citizenry of the United 
States. In theory and in practice, it has 
a host of friends and a large group of 
enemies. However, there is little question 
in the minds of the administrators of all 
large cities, in which the plan of sum- 
mer sessions has been given a fair trial, 
but that the vacation school is firmly and 
permanently established. There is some 
doubt as to the feasibility of the plan in 
smaller districts or in certain agricultural 
districts where child labor is used on the 
farms. 

Taking into account California’s com- 
paratively high compulsory education 
age limit and its regulation making it 
necessary for children under this age to 
obtain work permits, it is natural that 
summer in California is marked by thou- 
sands of willing workers among the high 
school boys and girls who are unable to 
secure seasonable employment. Does 
not the society, which rightly prohibits 
these high school students under six- 
teen years of age from securing regular 
employment and compels certain young 
folks under eighteen years of age to at- 
tend part-time classes, owe something to 
these youngsters? 

The modern city home, with its myriad 


labor-saving devices, offers few house- 
hold tasks for the boy or girl. The old- 
fashioned cleaning day has been replaced 
by an half-hour each morning with the 
vacuum sweeper. The wood-pile, which 
once represented many hours of physical 
labor for the sons of the household, i 
no longer needed in this day of gas logs. 
The result is that modern homes do not, 
or cannot, provide the hours of labor 
which are necessary to a well-balanced 
day. ‘The vacation school has filled, and 
is continuing to fill, this ever increasin 
need for safe and profitable mental 
physical activity during the 
period. 


1S 


‘ 


and 


Ikntirely apart from this aspect of the 
vacation school problem, the summer ses- 
sion is the very best answer to the criti 
of the school budget. Regardless of the 
degree of efficiency of a school syst 4 


certain number of students, either 


through lack of application or unavoid 
able absences, fail in one or more course 


during the semester. If the subject 
repeated in a regular twenty-week semes 
ter, the expense of the course is exactl 
doubled, but by six weeks of earnest, 
concentrated, undiluted effort, the “re- 
peater” may be eliminated at less than 
one-third the cost. 


No bigger dollar’s worth is to be 


found in an educational system than that 
which is derived from the dollar invested 
in vacation schools, where opportunity is 
provided not only for the elimination of 
deficiencies, but also for the gifted child 
to take specialized, advanced work. 
There is no question but that summer 


schools are more than the “6 Per Cent and 


Safety” type of investment; they pay 
compound interest at an inealculably 


high rate, and the returns are steady and 
sure. They represent an “Investment,” 
in the true sense of the word and are 
utterly devoid of the element of specula 
tion. 


Orders are now being taken for the col- 
lected writings of Dr. Alexis F. Lange. 
A volume of 350 pages, substantially 
bound; price $3.50. A mountain-peak sur- 


vey, is Lange’s book, of the present and 
future of California’s program of public 
education. Order at once from C. T. A. 
headquarters. 
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International Education in 


High Schools 


ALIC! 


Girls High School, San Francisco 


WILSON 


GROUP of educators, representing 
LX many countries, assembled in San 
Francisco in 1923 to lay the foundation 
of the “World Federation of Education 
\ssociation.”’ the resolutions 
passed was to encourage inter-scholastic 


One of 


correspondence among the students of 

There has been ex- 
time a system of 
students of dif- 
countries, especially in the lan- 
guage classes. The aim of the latter was 
for the student to perfect himself in the 
language he was studying. Some 
tems of correspondence were in the hands 
of organizations outside the school de- 
partment. 


secondary schools. 


isting for a long cor- 
respondence betw 
ferent 


een the 


sys- 


But, to my knowledge, there had been 
yet no serious effort to organize into a 
club, a group of high school students in- 
terested in international affairs. The plan 
taken to the N. E. A. Superintend- 
ents’ Convention. Dr. Augustus Thomas 
in his address to 


Was 


highly commended it 
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that body. He also took it with him and 
presented it to the World Convention. 

We started a club as an experiment in 
the Girls’ High School of San Francisco. 
It has proved successful beyond our ex- 
pectation. So much so, that we now have 
formed a junior club composed of sopho- 
mores and freshmen. It is not so much 
the work as it is the spirit of tolerance 
and will developing among the 
members of the club. It was shown em- 
phatically when the graduate students 
joined together to continue the work. 
They are now engaged in building up an 
international club in the city, with the 
purpose of using all means in their power 
to create a feeling of better understand- 
ing among boys and girls of their own 
age in foreign countries. 


gor d 


The interest abroad, together with the 
enthusiasm of our students, have made 
possible the growth of this work. We 
have corresponded with a great number 
of countries and are trying to establish 
regular systems of correspondence with 
them. Several schools in California, in 
the East, and in some other countries, 
have joined our club or have shown their 
interest in our work. We have full con- 
fidence that the idea will soon become 
state-wide and, in the near future, will 
be a world-wide organization. 


School Teachers at Play—Today and Yesterday 


On your left, Gentle Reader, are two teachers of today, off duty and sensibly garbed 
for tennis and motoring. On your right is a touching and pathetic scene from a Female 
Seminary of yesterday. Courtesy of Mrs. Louise Pinkney Sooy, Associate Professor of Fine 
Arts and Chairman of the Department of Fine Arts, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Come to Washington 


ARTHUR L. MarsuH 
Editor and Manager 


Washington Education Journal, Seattle 


ERHAPS this is a fool’s errand. Un- 

less the reputed zeal of Californians 

for California is a libelous hyper- 
bole, it is probably sheer affrontery to 
attempt to glorify another state to the 
“sunkist” teachers of the “golden” com- 
monwealth. English polysyllabics are too 
short and superlatives too mild, no 
doubt, for any eulogistic tribute to the 
“Evergreen” state to impress Califor- 
nian devotees. In fact, the modesty that 
becomes an “Evergreen” Washingtonian 
and the honesty that proximity compels, 
seriously restricts one’s indulgence in 
superlatives and in impressive statistics 
and characterizations. Truth hampers 
one’s style! 

We Washington loyalists must admit 
in all candor that our state is far from 
biggest—less than half the size of Cali- 
fornia—that neither is it most populous, 
nor richest, nor most progressive—even 
in education. (To ourselves we admit 
that California holds an easy lead over 
Washington in educational development 
and provision, and certain recent educa- 
tional events well-known to the world 
have clothed us in ultra-drab humility). 

Even our gridiron “Huskies” have 
more than once bowed down in Cali- 
fornia dust to the “Golden Bear.” And 
in the modern fine art of state promo- 
tion, of “selling” the wealth of our com- 
monwealth to the affluent of the earth, 
we Washingtonians are amazingly un- 
sophisticated as compared with “Cali- 
fornia, Inc.’”’ In promotion, our state is 
truly “Evergreen,” not “Golden.” 





With this implied and sincerely meant 
tribute to the primacy of California duly 
delivered, we may modestly remark a 
few excellencies of Washington in ex- 
tending welcome to prospective visitors 
from the big-sister state of our Pacific 
family. 

Washington’s peculiar charms are 
quite different from California’s—not so 


immediately alluring, appealing and en 
gaging. One falls in love with California 
but one must learn to love Washington, 
as one learns to like olives, as a woman 
learns to love a man. California is a land 
of flowers but Washington is truly ever 
green. One does not thrill over a fir 
tree as he does over a pepper, nor beam 
over an apple as over an orange, nor de- 
light over grass as he does over flowers, 
nor exclaim over clouds as over sunshine. 
But the quiet charms that characterize 
the Puget Sound region grow and grip 
with the passing years, until they become 
a compelling fascination. After 38 years 
—the life of Washington as a state—the 
writer knows this is true. 

Indeed many newcomers to Washing- 
ton are distinctly disappointed. They 
miss the sunshine—shut off by clouds in 
winter and by smoke in late summer. 
They may not even glimpse our majestic 
mountain for days at a time. The year- 
round climate is too equable—they long 
for the summer’s heat and the winter's 
snow. And so on. Frequently it is not 
till one has returned on a visit to the 
Eastern state from which he came thai 
Washington’s substantial qualities are 
fully realized and appreciated,—as one 
must be separated from the object of a 
deep devotion to realize the other’s pull- 
ing power. 


Many Quiet Appeals 


Washington is loved not for a single 
charm, or a few delightful characteristics, 
but for its many quiet appeals. In our 
commonwealth the wealth is so common 
that few things stand out distinctly. We 
can not see our trees for the forest, and 
we cannot see our mountain peaks for the 
ranges (excepting, of course, our few 
hoary-headed giants). While we cannot 
lay claim to many real “firsts” and prefer 
to designate our excelling points as 
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Epu 
“among the first,” there are many such 
items we are wont to state. One of our 
modest lists sixteen “firsts” 
for -‘modest”’ the 
list could be greatly For 


SIX 


promoters 
W ashinegton- because 
lengthened. 

worth here the 


what they aré are 


teen : 

1—Lumber. 

2—Shingles. 

3—Commercial apples. 

4—Food fish. 

5—Yields of main crops. 

6—Quality of poultry products. 

7—Yields and quality of most garden and 
small fruit crops. 

8—Piano sounding boards. 

9—Potential horsepower. 

10—Nitrate manufactured by electricity from 
air. 

11—Schools. 

12—Standard of paved highways. 

13—Literacy. 

14—Health in towns and cities. 

15—The joy of living. 

16—Opportunities of the future. 


NDUSTRIALLY and commercially, 
we Washingtonians share with Arthur 
Brisbane a vision of tremendous possi- 
bilities for future development. “What 
the Atlantic has been to the Mediterran- 
ean,” says Brisbane, “the Pacific will be 
to the Atlantic.” On the occidental 
shore of this Pacific we share with Calt- 
fornia the vantage ground of the future. 
Our Puget Sound, like San Francisco 
Bay, affords a mammoth harbor. Out 
potential hydro-electric power is one- 


sixth that of the nation. Our climate is 


so equable that work, like recreation, has 
no off seasons. 


[In our “Inland Empire’ 
with its gigantic Columbia Basin (to be 
developed), we have an unlimited agri- 
cultural hinterland. And, again like Cali 
fornia, we have an intelligent and pro 
gressive people. We shall not grow as 
fast as California, but we shall always be 
in hailing distance—not a rival, but a 


cordial, hospitable neighbor. 


Not only for the N. 


our chief city 


E. A. Convention in 

next July, does Washington 
extend its hearty welcome to California teach 
ers, but for them the latch-string is always out. 


(Aa TONAL 


News 


Mojave 


SARAH Foss WOLVERTON 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 
OJAVE! Desert swept with sand 
Grey-white like bones of vanished 
race! 
A vast expanse of alkali 
\nd starveling shrubs the beating winds 
Cannot quite whip to nothingness. 
Wide waste where pitiless and keen, 
The sun’s fierce gleam undimmed by veil 
Ot rain-drop weighted cloud, holds sway 
©’er all the timid sand-hid seeds 
That dare not germinate, to brave 
The killing heat, or germinate 
To die, burnt hopeless yellow things, 
And float dry powdered dust, to sift, 
Wind-blown, some distant rocky peak 
With unspoke dreams of beauty dead. 


Mojave! Whence the very birds 

Take flight from keen unceasing heat! 

Or staying, timid lonely things, 

Send forth thin thread-like calls, meek 
plaints 

Of creatures begging streams and springs, 

And coverts dim and shadowed woods. 


Mojave! Naught can brave thy might 
Save creeping weird uncanny things— 
The chuckawalla, horrid, scaled, 
Unwieldy heir of dinosaur; 

The lizard, thin rock-dweller fleet; 
The slow sand-turtle shielded thick; 
The horned toad, the rattle-snake. 


Naught, said 1? Man outbraves thy will, 

Lifts sun-bleached boards for shelter, 

Plots thy trackless waste; draws meager 

Water from thy depths of sand. 

Thy desolation infinite, 

The far-flung winds that sweep across 

Thy face, woo forth his spirit, pinched 

Through crouching in a narrowed world. 

Earth’s strangest spot, its 
whole, 

Calls out to man’s wide-reaching soul. 


wondrous 


ODESTO Junior College, of which 

C. S. Morris is Dean, reports a 100 
per cent faculty enrollment in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. Inasmuch 
as the C. T. A. has been one of the out 
standing movers in behalf of the junior 
colleges, it is to be hoped that such en 
rollments may be made in 


every Cali 
fornia junior college. 
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N. E. A. Summer Meeting—Seattle 
Haro_tp CRARY 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
EACHERS who attend the National Ed- schools, a record equalled by few, if any, cities 
ucation Association convention in Seattle, of equal size 
July 3-9, 1927, will have an opportunity Seattle has eight high schools with 13,000 


to attend one of the outstanding summer schools 
Nation Uni- 


\ ersity of second 


f the the one maintained by the 


Washington, which is the 


largest state university west of the Mississippi 


River. 

The University of Washington is located on a 
582-acre campus with shore-line on two beauti 
ful lakes. It trains for 


architecture, forestry, 


logging engineering, fisheries, civil, mechanical 
lectrical, chemical and mining engineering, 
music, teaching, pharmacy, ceramics, nursing 


dietetics, law, foreign trade, maritime commerce, 


accounting, business management, and 


journalism, with preliminary work in medicine. 


design 


The University is in session every month but 
September. It also maintains an 
biological station at Friday Harbor, 


weeks’ summer school in biology. 


important 
with a six 


There are 





265 members of the faculty, 112,870 volumes in 
he library, plus 700 current magazines and a 
law library of 25,000 


will also 


volumes. 


Teachers find the Seattle 


public 


school system interesting. A survey of the 
fficiency of public schools in 169 cities, places 


f 


I 
Seattle second among the larger American citie 
public school 7 


thil attendino 
UupusS attending 


efficiency. The number of 


high 


school in proportion t 
the total school enrollment is generally con- 
lered conclusive as to the standards of a 

hool system. Twenty-three per cent of t! 

‘tal school enrollment in Seattle is in the hig 


pupils and eighty-four elementary and special 


39,000. There 


schools for dependent, 


schools with an attendance of 


are also two parental 


delinquent and truant children; ten evening 
schools providing classes in academic and voca 
tional subjects with special classes for foreign 
ers; vacation schools for elementary and hig 
school pupils; opportunity classes for averag 
pupils; part-time classes for pupils of hig 





school l 


regularly 


classes for pupils totally or partially deaf; sight 


age unable to school 


attend 


saving classes; classes for pupils with defective 


speech and numerous classes for sub-norma! 


children needing individual attentior 

Seattle has a wide range of cultural interests 
including a symphony orchestra, the Artists 
Colony, Seattle Fine Arts Society and tl 


Musical Club. 


Seattle is not only 


Ladies’ 


famous as an edu 


a ad 
a 
f % = 


=* 
ae 


center, but as 
Seattle has no 


a home city 


slums. 


It has no narrow bus 
h } . } 
ness streets It is the best lighted city 
An rics | h le sllster “ar ¢har an, the 
merica it has less illiteracy lan any the 
American city, with one exceptior It has tl 
lowest annual average death rate t rg 
city in the world 
The mild vyear-ar ate « races 
1¢ = a> a 4 a oS et W t t 
mes of heat ‘ ee cae — 
Nature a ™ a ee 
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Secrets of Personality Training 


E. E. Dopp 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Missouri 


¢-|UCH lack of interest and success in 
{/®)| school work is due to failure on the 
student’s part to see any value in the 
work he does. “I don’t see what good 

this study is going to do me,” is a 
plaint frequently heard, and in too 
many instances the teacher’s rehearsal 
merits is not convincing to the pupil. 
Teachers should understand better than they 
do the value to the pupil of the subjects they 
teach, and should make this 
both formal and in- 
terest-creating methods of 


of its 


they manifest 


value through statement 
instruction. 
Any school work, such as 
should especially show 
why it should have a place in the curriculum 
and why its pursuit can be made profitable to 
the student. Teacher and student alike should 
judge a subject by the extent and significance 
of the use to which it can be put—whether 
that use is vital to everyday 


new phase of 


personality training, 


living, or, on the 
only casual and occasional in its 
application; whether the goal of the subject 
affects the life and work of the one who pur- 


contrary, 


sues it or merely touches it in a passing way. 
Of these the student as well as the teacher has 
a right to judge. 

individual to 
conduct his relations with others in a pleasing, 
effective, confidence - inspiring 

manner. Experience teaches that 

of the best assets which a 

young person can claim is the 

ability to approach people easily 

and impress them favorably in 


Good personality enables the 


one 


the everyday personal relations. 
While the young person’s knowl- 
edge and character largely deter- 
mine what he is, the character of 
his relations with people largely 
determines what he can do. 

It is good personality which 
the pupil is eager to find in the 
first day 
of school; it is good personality 
which the merchant 
ing an employee. 


“new teacher” on the 
first looks for when select- 
And it is good personality 
which ranks as a prime factor in the choice of 
leaders; it is also that which we all prize highly 


Wood- 


in our intimate associates and friends. 


row Wilson said, “Sometimes it seems to me 
that nine-tenths of what we give to others is 
our personality.” And again he says, “You 
must realize that it is all a question of personal 


relations.” 

Two hundred teachers in a recent University 
of California Summer Session when asked to 
name the principal elements of a teacher’s suc- 
cess gave personality first place, sympathy sec- 
ond place, and scholarship third place. 

Professor Julius Borass, in his excellent book, 
“Teaching to Think,” gives the response of 132 
college students to this request, “Think of the 
two best and the two poorest. teachers you ever 
had, and mention the outstanding characteris- 
tics of each.” For the best teachers, good per- 
sonality took first rank by a vote of more than 
two to one over the nearest competing charac- 
teristic. For the poorest teachers, the lack of 
personality was given as the principal cause. 

Doctor Rohrbach of the University of Pitts- 
burg, tabulated answers from 6483 secondary 
school pupils to the following question: “What 
elements do students consider in their fellows 
when they choose officers in school activities?” 
2556 named personality; 2471 named scholastic 
standing; 2205 named character; 2096 named 
willingness to work. 

The school estimate of per- 
sonality, whether it comes from 
the college student, the second- 
ary student, or the teacher, takes 
a high place among the factors 
for advancement and success. But 
this estimate is not peculiar to 
school circles. 


The editor of the Ohio State 

Journal says, “Don’t you under- 

stand that a fine personality in a 

boy is greater than the knowl- 

edge he can get from books? 

Don’t you know that his fu- 

ture depends upon his personal- 

ity—how he behaves and acts his 

part among people? Don’t you know that a 
generous strain in a boy’s life is the best as- 
surance of his success?” And Harry Collins 
Spillman adds that life offers no finer opportun- 
ity than that given for changing the narrow, 














petulant person into a full, broad personality. 

The author’s school experience leads him to 
base the school success and future outlook of 
the average student on three primary factors :— 
natural ability, academic training and, by no 
means least, personality. 
talent 


Important as natural 
and academic training are, it is good 
personality that vitalizes them into successful 
relations with people. 

To be a force among people, one must be 
able to present a pleasing, effective, confidence- 
inspiring manner. People like to be pleased 
and they grant their favors to those who please 
them. People are impressed by personal traits 
that inspire respect and confidence. They pay 


tribute to those who possess such traits. 


_ long as we regard personality as some- 
thing that is occult, intangible, and evasive, 
we not only hold to a false idea, but we dis- 
qualify ourselves as teachers of it. Good per- 
sonality depends on the ordinary personal qual- 
As 
personality is good; as these change, person- 
ality changes. And that 
Standards can be improved, the per- 
graces cultivated, 


ities and characteristics. these are good, 


we know these do 
change. 
sonal can be conversational 
ability can be acquired, the fiber qualities can 
be developed. In short, the personality factor 
of the pupil can be developed as much as the 
mathematical or language factor. I speak con- 
fidently on this point because my daily work 
in Personality Training qualifies me to do so. 
the product in about 
equal parts of the fiber and finish elements of 
the individual. Every fiber element is also an 
element of character. In the words of an edi- 


torial writer, “Character comes first, but person- 


Good personality is 


ality crowds closely on its heels.” 


cd * *” 


Columbia River Highway: 
Oregon Trail 


E. D. RESSLER 
Editor, Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
Quarterly, Corvallis, Oregon 


T is safe to estimate that 80 per cent of the 
delegates who attend the national Educa- 
tional Convention at Seattle, will 
-acific Northwest for the first time. To them 
it will be a new country. It is obvious that no 
single article can do justice to the Pacific North- 
west for which space can be provided in this 
There are outstanding fea- 
the Pacific Northwest upon which 
extensive articles may be written, which should 


visit the 


magazine. 
tures of 


many 
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be of intense interest to every delegate. There 
is no more outstanding feature than the Colum- 
bia River Highway which, during the past few 
years, has become world famous. 

It has been said that one of the greatest gifts 
ever made to the American people was the con- 
tribution by the city of Portland—or to be 
strictly correct the Multnomah 
County, 80 per cent of whom reside in Port- 
land—of the Columbia River Highway, piercing 
the heart of the Cascade Mountains along the 
banks of the f Columbia River. Prob- 
ably there is no other one thing which has been 
enjoyed 


residents of 


famous 


by a greater number of people 
of this country, but from 
parts of the world, during the past five years, 
than this wonderful 


structed highway. 


not 


only residents all 


stretch of 
Millions of cars annually, 


especially in summertime, pass over its 
surface, 


perfectly con- 
paved 
including the 
that 
one section of this continent. 


greatest variety of ve- 


hicles on has 


wheels ever traversed any 

The Columbia River may not be the largest 
or the most important in point of commerce, 
of any river in America, but is far the most 
scenic either in this country or in Europe. Its 
source is in the beautiful Windemere Valley it 
British Columbia in what is known as “Little 
Columbia Lake.” It then flows 200 miles north 
into the vast mountainous regions of that prov- 
ince, then turns west and south to the state line 
of Washington and across this great state un- 
til it reaches a point east of Umatilla, and 
thence flows westward into the sea at Astoria, 
forming the boundary line between the states 
of Oregon and Washington. It is 
for hundreds of miles in its various 
Each of the two states and the Province con- 
siders that they have a proprietary interest it 
the scenic beauties of this mighty river. It 
therefore, perhaps, the only single attraction 


to visitors that is international and is actually 


navigable 


sections. 


iS 


possessed by the Pacific Northwest as a whole. 
It is admitted, however, that in the last 250 
miles of its course to the sea through the Cas- 


cade and Coast ranges of mountains, that this 
scenic beauty culminates, and it is through this 


section that the aristocrat of American high- 
ways has been constructed. 

There are few instances in America which 
better illustrate the marvelous aggressiveness 


of the people of a western state than the build- 
ing of this highway. Think of it! In 1913, 
only thirteen years ago, the people of Portland 
with unbounded faith in the future of their 
county and of their state taxed themselves for 
nearly $1,500,000 to initiate a highway not even 
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within 
And in the 
following seven years the whole highway was 


thought of before that time, and built 


the next three years 48 miles of it. 
completed, superbly paved, drained, protected, 
for over 215 miles along the almost inaccessible 
banks of this wonderful river, at a total cost of 
over $9,000,000. 
without parallel 


Such an achievement stands 

in Western America and prob- 

ably in any other part of the United States. 
There is no d that the man 


ars of the best portion of 


ubt but who 


spent two or three ye 
his life in designing and executing those de- 


signs for the this highway, should 


come nearer than anyone else to interpreting 


which he lived, 
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thought, and worked during this time. In his 
book published after the completion of the 
first unit, Samuel C. Lancaster, consulting eng- 
ineer in charge of construction, summed up his 
own feelings and impressions in the following 
paragraph: 

“God 
about us, 


shaped these great mountains round 


and lifted up those mighty domes 
into a region of perpetual snow. He fashioned 
the gorge of the Columbia, fixed the course of 
the broad river, and caused the crystal streams, 
both small and great, to leap down from the 
crags and sing their never-ending songs of 
joy.” 


I, too, leave these same impressions with you. 


Pacific Northwest Allurement 


THoMAS B. CoLe 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


mendously end 


new but tre- 


section of America, 


wed 


not only one of the most scenic sections 


of the world, but one which is rapidly taking 
on increased importance as an 


industrial and 


commercial region, due largely to its great re- 


sources of timber, fisheries, minerals, agricul- 


tural, horticulture and water power. 


Chief among the Northwest are 
Portland, Tacoma, Spo- 


international 


cities of the 
Seattle, its metropolis, 


kane, and just across the bound- 


ary, are Victoria and Vancouver. The traveller 


finds all of 


each with a different variety of attractions. 


these cities are in a compact area 


Nature has combined to make the Puget 


Sound country of the Pacific Northwest a sum- 


mer play-ground par excellence of the nation. 


The region is blessed with a climate that in- 


vites one out-of-doors unparalleled in beauty 


and interest. 


Dr. Woods 


physician and < ir, in his 


chinson, the distinguished 
book, “The 


this tribute to 


affecting the 


Con- 


quest of Consumption,’ wrote 


the climatic conditions Puget 
Sound region 

“It is the charmed land of the American con- 
climate 
of the 


tinent, where a temperate sun, a mild 


and a fertile soil give one the stimulus 


north, with the luxurious returns for moderate 
effort of the teeming tropics; the most restful 


and soothing climate in the world, the land 


where it is always afternoon, the ideal home 


for the blond races on this American continent, 


and not half appreciated yet at its full value.” 


\mong the attractions which the visitor to 
the Puget Sound country will want to see are: 
Mt. Rainier, a few 


Tacoma; Mt. 


hours’ drive from Seattle 
Baker, Bellingham 
Washington; the Olympic Peninsula with lakes 
Crescent, Quinault and other famous lakes; the 
San Juan Hood’s Canal, Lakes 
Kachess and Keechculus in the Cascades, and 
many interesting spots on the 2,000 miles of 
shore line of 


and near 


Archipelago, 


Puget Sound. There is a wide 


range of diversion, for one bathe in the 


surf near Seattle in the morning and enjoy 


can 


ice sports, like skiing and sliding down glaciers 


in the afternoon on Mt. Rainier. There is 
golf on evergreen fairways, horseback riding 
forest all the sports common 
to a large city will be found in and near Se- 


attle. 


William Taft said of Seattle: “One 
of the most magnificent combinations of mod- 
ern city and primeval forest, of formal garden- 
ing and Nature’s handiwork, with the 
beautiful lake, sea and snow-capped 
mountain peak, that has ever delighted the eye 
of man in this or any other country.” 


over trails, and 


Howard 


most 
vistas of 


Such a home-owning city as Seattle would 


inevitably reflect itself in a wealth of smart 


department stores; in a metropolitan hotel sys- 
tem; in some of the proudest schools in the 
country, in the noble University of Washing- 
ton that stands classicly on a hill; the renowned 


Cornish Musical Art Center; in 


religious activities; 


cultural and 
the famous Orthopedic hos- 
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Humane Education Has a Prominent Place in the Program of the Pro- 
gressive School—Courtesy Humane Society of San Francisco 


pital for children—and finally in its extraordi- 
nary public market. 

The public market looks down on the Water- 
front. They speak of it with a certain unction 
in Seattle, “The Waterfront,” it is such a place. 
Its shore line extends a hundred miles. “Port 
of Seattle” is blazoned high. It is the gateway 
to the Orient, being the nearest American port. 
Great 20,000-ton warp the docks 
bringing silk, tea, hemp, rice, chinaware, veget- 
able oil, and take away Ford tractors for Siam 
and an amazing array of articles tooth 
paste to locomotives. It is the gateway for 
Alaska, which sends out gold, copper, fish and 
furs to a waiting world. 

Grave Orientals, big Norsemen from Bergen, 


ships into 


from 


gallant schooners from Alaska, maybe a bark- 
entine from Australia, and huge tramps from 
anywhere—from nowhere! Stately, rhythmic, 
unhurried and with profound dignity they enter 
the crescent-shaped 
tip to tip. 


harbor—five miles from 


LL this is the magnificence that we call 


£& mundanely Seattle’s commerce; her manu- 
facturing goes with the same gay heterogeneity 
Yet Seattle 
facturing 


betrays herself nowhere as a manu- 


city—there is no particular manu- 
facturing district—no prominence of smoke—it 
is an electric city and she is geographically im- 
mense. Manufacturing is zoned; the city has 


been planned: homes will ever be distinctive. 
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The Shift in California Taxes 


Division of Research, California Teachers’ Association 


HE FUNDS for establishing and maintaining the public schools of California are 

derived from three primary sources: the state, the counties, and the local school 

districts. It is important that this fact be clearly understood, because ordinarily 
state and local taxes are not levied on the same property. In California, property which 
is taxed for raising county and district funds is not taxed by the state. The property which 
is taxed for raising state funds is not taxed by the counties and districts. The division of 
property for taxation purposes is shown below: 


» CHART I 


COLUMN 1 COLUMN 2 


Kinds of Property Taxed by the| Kinds of Property Taxed by the 
State for Raising State Funds Counties and Districts for Rais- 


Public Service Corporations: a eee ee 


; Electric and Street Railways 

Steam Railroads ; ' 
‘ Gas and Electric Companies Agricultural Lands, Livestock and 
’ Telephone and Telegraph Com- Crops 


; panies Local Business and Industries, other 
Car Companies — than the Public Service Corpora- 
Express Companies tions named opposite 
Insurance Companies P 
National Banks ersonal Property 
State Banks Non-operative Property of Public 
Inheritances Service Corporations’ 


Homes 





CHART 1. Chart showing different types of property which are taxed for raising 
local and state funds in California. Note that the property which is taxed in one 
case is not taxed in the other. 


Under this scheme of taxation the Public Service Corporations are the parties chiefly 
concerned with paying the tax whereby the state raises its share of the school funds. 

On the other hand, it is the Home Owners, Farmers, Local Business Men, Local 
Manufacturers, and the Owners of Personal Property, who are the parties chiefly con- 
cerned with paying the tax whereby the counties and districts raise their parts of the 
school money. 

Public service corporations are taxed upon their gross earnings. The rates of taxation 
are fixed, from time to time, by a two-thirds vote of both houses of the State Legislature. 

County and district taxes are an ad valorem tax levied upon the property by local 
officials. 

It might easily happen, under the present California tax system, that taxes advance 
more rapidly on the property which is taxed exclusively by counties and districts than do 
the taxes on the property which is taxed exclusively by the state. Or the reverse might 

> be true. 


1See: Swetman, Outline and Digest of California School Law. Budget of Proposed Expendi- 
tures and Estimated Revenue of California for 1927-29 by Governor C. C. Young, page xiv. 


*Public Service Corporations pay no county or district taxes on any of their operative prop- 
; erty. Banks and Insurance Companies do pay local taxes on operative real estate, buildings. 
* and equipment, but the amount paid locally is deducted from the amount paid the state. 
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There is nothing in the scheme which guarantees an automatic adjustment 
in the rates of taxation on these two types of property. In other words, the 
plan lends itself to a constant shifting in the burdens of taxation. 


State, County and District Tax Burdens 


During the last ten years there has been a decided shifting in the proportions of the 


school funds supplied by the state, the counties, and the school districts. Chart II tells 
the story. An ever-increasing proportion of the school tax burden has been falling upon 
the property which is taxed by the districts. An ever-decreasing proportion of the school 


tax burden has been falling upon the property taxed by the state and the counties 


CHART II.* 


RATES OF INCREASE IN STATE, COUNTY AND DISTRICT 
EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Increase in 


Educational 


District 


524g 


CostS eae 
cations seer 
Ceworr™ - 


State 
222¢ 


County 
207% 


1916-17 Level 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 


Division of Research 
California Teachers’ Association 
CHART II. Read this chart as follows: Between 1916 and 1926 there was a 524 per cent 
increase in the amount of school money supplied by the local school districts; a 207 


per cent increase in the amount supplied by the counties; and a 222 per cent increase 
9 


in the amount supplied by the state. (See footnote 3, page 223.) 

The problem has two distinct phases—(1) a district-county relationship, and (2) a 
state-county-district relationship. 

Often within the same county there are rich and poor school districts. In California 
the proportion of school funds supplied by the districts has increased in ten years 524 per 
cent, while the proportion supplied by the counties has increased only 207 per cent; there- 
fore the poorer districts are seriously penalized. 

This is a violation of the principle of equality of educational opportunity. 

Grave as is this problem, a decrease in the proportion of school funds supplied by 
the state, when compared to the proportion supplied locally, is even more serious. In 
this case the taxes fall upon two distinct kinds of property (those shown in Columns 1 and 
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2, Chart 1). In the county-district relationship, however, each tax falls upon the same type 
of property (shown in Column 2, Chart I). The proportion of school funds supplied by 
‘ the state has increased but 222 per cent, during the last decade, while the proportion 


supplied by the counties and districts has increased 380 per cent (and of the district 
alone 524 per cent). 

This means a tax discrimination against locally-taxed property and in favor of the 
state-taxed property. 


i [It means, in brief, that the Public Service Corporations in California are 
paying a less and less proportion of the tax for maintaining the public schools. 
CHART III 
‘ SHIFTING THE BURDEN OF TAXATION IN CALIFORNIA 
: Proportions of the School Tax Paid by State, Counties and Districts 
HIGH 
HIGH SCHOOLS ner ee ELEMENTARY 
: SCHOOLS KINDERGARTENS 
f 1916-17 1925-26 1916-17 1925-26 1916-17 1925-26 
State State State State State State 
8.3 | 7.7 28.7 21.5 21.4 15.4 
‘ ounty| |County 
36.7 19.9 
’  Wounty 
24.8 
County 
_¢ County 35.9 
: 29.1 , 
Count 
36.1 





District 





District 
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CHART III. Read the chart as follows: In 1916 the state appropriated 8.3 per cent of the 


high school tunds; the county 36.7 per cent. and the local districts 55 per cent. (See 
; tootnote 3. ha 233 


Local Taxes Increased 
Chart III tells the same story in another way. In 1925-26 the local school districts 
supplied 59.8 per cent of the school funds as opposed to 42.7 per cent ten years earlier 
Together the counties’ and districts’ proportion had increased from 78.6 per cent in 


ET 
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1916-17 to 84.6 per cent in 1925-26. The state’ yportion had decreased 
amount. 
Six per cent of the entire amount may seem a small decrease for the state, 
cent of the school fun fo 25-26 amounted to the tremendous sum of over $8,000,000 
It should be ted in passing that high school 
re oie ai ated 
It is 
vanced so 
Chart IV indicate 
CHART IV.‘ 
RATES OF INCREASE OF EDUCATIONAL COSTS IN CALIFORNIA 
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CHART IV. Read the chart as follows: Betwecn 1916 and 1926 there was a 661 pe 


increase in expcnditures for capital outlays for high schools See footnote 4 


NAPITAL outlay 
checked — 


with business an: 


It so happens that under the laws of California, the cost of the building 
program falls entirely upon the districts. The counties, in general, and the 
state escape this bill. 
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Poor Districts Penalized 


This means, among other things, that the poorer school districts are unable to supply 


adequate school equipment and buildings, while the more fortunate districts are often able 


to supply far more than they need. 

It seems evident that any scheme which really equalizes educational opportunities 
over the state must take into consideration this item of capital outlays and the item of 
general expenditures. 

State and county aid is now largely a matter of assistance in teachers’ salaries. The 
problem of how to further equalize the tax burdens within a county, as well as between 


1 


counties, is a vital one. 


HE QUESTION is constantly being raised: Is too much being spent on capital 


outlays for schools? Any answer to this question is largely a guess; an opinion 
rather than a statement of fact. Its solution will take us far beyond school houses. Our 
magnificent railway stations, palatial banks, and the towering skyscrapers of the business 
world, are erected out of tax funds quite as much as are our so-called “public” buildings. 
Railway fares, bank charges, and prices in the market are merely another species of 
taxation. 


Taxes are the prices of the commodities we buy with our tax money; 
prices are the taxes we are charged in the commercial world. The two can- 


not be separated. We shall get nowhere unless we attack the entire problem 
of Expenditures. 


All are familiar, of course, with the point of view that the state tax upon a public 
service corporation is in reality a local tax. Such tax, it is claimed, is at once reflected in 
an increase in the rates charged by the corporations and that therefore it is useless to 
increase the public service corporation tax. We might reason in the same way about a tax 
on the farmer, on the local merchant, or on anyone else who sells commodities or services 
to the public. This is equivalent to saying that the only one who can be effectively taxed 
is the Ultimate Consumer. 


While there is a large element of truth in this statement it completely overlooks the 
fact that if the public service corporations can escape their just share of the taxes, then 
California needs a system wherein such shifting cannot take place. There can be no justice 
in maintaining a condition which means greater and greater disequalization in tax burdens. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Referring again to Chart III, the reader must be cautioned not to draw a wrong 


conclusion relative to the increase in the expenditures for high schools, as opposed to 


expenditures for elementary schools. While the capital outlays, general 
expenditures, and 


the increase in 


total salary bills have increased more rapidly than in the case of the 


ls, it is also true that high schools have increased in enrollments far more 
rapidly than have elementary schools. 


elementary schoo 


Taking the number of teachers as an index of growth, high schools during the ten 
years show an increase in growth of 166 per cent, while elementary schools show only 
62 per cent increase. 


The average salary of the high school teacher in 1916 was $1473; in 1926 it was 


$2310. This is an apparent increase® of 56 per cent. The average salary of elementary 
teachers in 1916 was $980; in 1926 it was $1706. 
per cent. 


This is an apparent increase® of 74 


S5During these ten years the purchasing value of the dollar dropped (according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board) from 92.0 to 60.2. This means that the increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries has been more apparent than real. 
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But the theme of this paper is not that of teachers’ salaries, or of whether too much 


is being spent for capital outlays. 


It is a statement of the fact that school taxes are gradually being shifted from one 
form of property to another; off of the shoulders of the state-taxed public service cor- 


porations and onto the shoulders of our homes, farms, and other local property. 








Footnote 3 
Sources of School Funds* 

State: 1916-17 1925-26 
Apportionment to Elementary Schools $ 5,776,957 $16,830,052 
Apportionment to High Schools 884,171 4,666,299 
Free Texts Costs 126,219 272,951 
State Board Expenses 41,288 305,509** 
State Supt. Public Instruction Expenses 33,249 48,585 

6,861,884 21.37% 22,123,396 15.33% 
Counties: 
Apportionment to Elementary Schools 7,279,062 22,741,137 
Apportionment to High Schools 3,918,598 12,034,361 
County Boards Expenses... se 62,501 201,020 
County Supts. and Institutes Expenses 263,693 516,741 
11,523,854 35.89% 35,493,259 24.76% 

Local Districts :*** 

Kindergartens 738,968 3,078,706 
Elementary Schools 111,766 38,714,775 


uns 


High Schools 869.292 


13,720,026 


43,889,411 


85,682,892 


42.73% 59.79% 
Total County and District weseee----29,243,880 78.6% $121,176,151 846% 
Total All veseeee. oe----32,105,764 100% $143,299.547 100% 
Footnote 4 
Items of School Expenditures 
Kindergartens 1916-17 1925-26 
Leacners Salaries: «.........:0..<.. Sac leant cnia Nee a Eas $ 567,374 $ 1,999,584 
Capital Outlays 27,547 66,891 


General Expenditures 


Elementary Schools: 
Teachers’ Salaries 
Capital Outlays 
General Expenditures 


High Schools: 
Teachers’ Salaries 
Capital Outlays 
General Expenditures 


Number of Teachers: 


189,922 
784,843 


13,469,080 
3.661 ,479 
4,128,409 


21,258,968 


60,743 


Kindergarten  ......................... i em sr shia dalam eset Rho a 599 


Elementary 
High School . 


Figures taken from the reports of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


*All transfers and balances eliminated. 


345,358 
2,411,832 


38,057,962 
22,563,146 
13,950,324 


74,571,432 


27 431,044 
18,533,231 
12,316,670 


$58,280,945 


1,197 


? ? 306 


11,870 


**Includes one-half Smith-Hughes funds, the other half coming from United States 


***Includes all schoo! funds except appropriations from state and counties. 
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Printaprimer : A New Device 


ARTHUR S. PoPE 
County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara 


}HILDREN of all ages can be educated 


who fail to recognize this principle fail 
also to realize the best results in their 
schools; if their pupils succeed, their 
success comes in spite of their teachers rather 
than because of them. 


A child entering school for the first time is 
primarily interested in doing things; he is in- 
terested in things; he is interested in talking 
about activities and things; he is interested in 
stories about things and persons within the range 
of his experience and imagination. Since words 
are the units with which he expresses himself 
and gets the thoughts of others, he is concerned 
with words, but not consciously so. Letters and 
the sounds that go to make up the words of his 
oral vocabulary are very much removed from 
his field or interest, except as an interest bor- 
rowed from his parents or the older children of 
the home from which he comes. 


Tool Subjects 

There are certain subjects in the elementary 
school curriculum that are not ends in them- 
selves. These subjects might be called tool sub- 
jects. Among these are reading, writing, draw- 
ing, number work. Everyone gains proficiency 
in the use of tools by using them. Learning to 
read and to spell is simply learning to use tools 
of expression. These tools should be used from 
the very beginning in gaining a very real tan- 
gible end, which end is desired by the child him- 
self. 

The Printaprimer can 
from the 


be used by pupils and 


teacher 


first day of the children’s 


school life. It consists of a 
set of rubber stamps, includ- 
ing approximately 260 sepa- 
rate words, large and small 
letters, the numerals, and 
four punctuation marks. The 
vocabulary is a composite of 
eighteen different vocabula- 
ries prepared by fifteen kin- 
dergarten and _ first - grade 


teachers and primary super- 


visors. Itis a carefully prepared 
estimate of what the speaking 
vocabulary of the average child 
is when he enters the first grade. 

Primarily the set was de- 
signed to serve in giving pre- 
primer work. The children begin at once to print 
and read their own stories. The vocabulary is 
such that during the first weeks of school ro 
words will have to be spelled out a letter at a 
time. Even after several months of work only 
very unusual words will need to be spelled out, 
probably not more than one in ten. 


On account of the alphabetical arrangement 
of the words, the sounds of the initial conso- 
nants are learned easily at a very early time in 
the school year. 


The ease with which perception cards may 
be made by the teacher or by the pupils them- 
selves makes it possible for the teacher to sup- 
ply a lot of drill work with little effort on the 
part of anyone, should the teacher believe in 
formal drill on words. 


Art and number work naturally grow out of 
the printing of the stories. In general, the use 
of the set will aid in reading, in phonics, in 
learning letters and the spelling of words, in 
art work and in number work. In fact, much 
of the activity of the group will center around 
the Printaprimer. 


Pre-Primer Progress 

At the end of the usual pre-primer period, 
six or eight weeks, most of the children in the 
class will know the greater portion of the words 
in the set. They will have learned the most com- 
mon phonic elements. They will know all their 
letters, numerals and punc- 

tuation marks. In fact, they 

will be on the high road to 

reading ability and will be 

able to read any primer al- 

sight. All of this 
will have been accomplished 
because of the natural inter- 
est of the children. Their 
interest is not in the immedi- 
ate end of learning to read, 


most at 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Record of Transactions, Feb. 12, 1927 


HE Board of Directors, California Teachers’ 
Association, met in the office of the State 
Executive Secretary at 10 o’clock a. m., Febru- 
ary 12, 1927. Roll call disclosed the presence 
of the following members: 

Miss Mooney, Messrs. Cook, Cooper, Crane, 
Hunter, Keppel, Absent, Mr. 


Good, Landis. 
sird. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 17, 
1926, as appearing on page 100 of the Febru- 
ary, 1927, issue of the Sierra Educational News, 
were approved on motion of Mr. Cooper, sec- 
onded by Mr. Good. On motion of Mr. Landis, 
the minutes of the meeting of December 18. 
1926, were approved as printed in the Febru- 
ary, 1927, issue of the Sierra Educational News, 


page 100. 
Under recommendations of the Executive 
Secretary, the question as regards proposed 


change of name of 
Association to 


the California Teachers’ 
California Education 
regarding which had apeared in 
the Sierra Educational News, was passed over 
to the April meeting of the Board, to be given 
at that time consideration by the Presidents 
and Secretaries of 


Associa- 


tion, notice 


the various Sections. 

On motion it was decided to invite the Sec- 
tion Presidents and Secretaries to meet with 
the Board on the afternoon of April 8, the Board 
to hold its regular session on the evening of 
April 8. 


The question of proposed Life Membership 
in the C. T. A., notice of which had appeared 
in the Sierra Educational News, was put over 
until the April meeting. 


A matter pertaining to uniform terms of serv- 
ice of members of the Council from the various 
Sections, which had been considered by the 
Board and notice thereof published in the 
magazine, was laid over until the April meet- 
ing for further consideration. 


The report of the Budget Committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Good, Miss Moooney and Mr. 
Hunter, was given full consideration by the 
Board and was adopted on motion. 


Resolution prevailed in effect that increased 
income was necessary in order to meet the 
increased activities and services of the Associa- 
tion. To that end, the Board directed that a 
campaign be instituted to increase (1) adver- 
tising income, and (2) membership in the 


i FA. 








The President stated that the California Tax- 
payers’ Association desired the cooperation of 
the California Teachers’ Association through 
the service upon their educational commission 
of a teacher from the C. T. A. On motion of 
Mr. Hunter, seconded by Mr. Cooper, the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the C. T. A. were author- 
ized to reply to the request of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association in effect that we are 
glad to offer cooperation in ascertaining all the 
facts in the State and the various 
For this purpose we would appoint Director 
Jensen, head of our Research Division, 
while offering full cooperation, would be 
ing under direction of the C. T. A., which 
organization the expense. Should the 
Taxpayers’ Association desire to submit find- 
ings, or results of researches, the C. T. A. will 
be glad to evaluate these findings, within our 
financial resources. 


counties. 


who, 


act- 


bears 


Director Cooper presented his resignation as 
a member of the Board, which, on motion of 
Mr. Crane, was accepted with extreme regret. 
A committee of two, consisting of Miss Mooney 
and Mr. Crane, was authorized to draft a suit- 
able resolution of appreciation of the services 
of Mr. Cooper. 


Mr. C. W. Edwards, County Superintendent 
of Fresno County, having been nominated by 
the Central Section to succeed Mr. Cooper, 
was, on unanimous vote, made a member of 
the Board of Directors. 


Question of the meeting place of the Board 
of Directors in April was discussed and finally 
left with the Executive Secretary for decision 


Motion of Mr. Hunter prevailed that there 
be appointed a regular committee of the Board 
of Directors to take the place of the Commit- 
tee of non-board members, non-acting, to audit 
bills each month and present these bills at 
each meeting of the Board, and that this com- 
mittee recommend, at the December meeting 
of the Board each year, a list of auditing firms 
who should be asked to make bids or estimates 
on the cost of the audit of the books for the 
year. The President named, as this Auditing 
Committee, to serve for the remainder of the 
year, Mr. Hunter, Miss Mooney and Mr. Crane. 


On motion, there was authorized the 
pense of the attendance of President Keppel 
on the Superintendents’ meeting at Dallas, un- 
der the same conditions as pertained the pre- 
ceding year. 


ex- 


On motion, the Board adjourned. 


ArtHur H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
State Executive Secretary. 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


C. T. A. 100 Per Cent 

AN LUIS OBISPO City Schools have 

enrolled very nearly 100 per cent of 
their teaching staffs in the California 
Teachers’ Association, according to a 
report recently received from A. A. Mab- 
ley, City Superintendent of Schools. 

A 100 per cent membership in the 
California Teachers’ Association by the 
faculty of the Half Moon Bay Union 
High School, is reported by D. C. Bar- 
nett, principal. Many of the faculty are 
also enrolled in the N. E. A. 

Modesto Junior College Faculty is re- 
ported 100 per cent enrollment in the 
California ‘Teachers’ 
Dean C. S. Morris. 


* ok * 


Association, by 


Penmanship in Our Schools 
articles are 


N ANY interesting 
4 the various subjects of our curriculum, 


but little is written on penmanship. 


written on 


This, one 
of the oldest of our major subjects, and always 
spoken of as one of the three “R’s” to me, is a 
vital part of a child’s training. 

write well is 
importance to his ability to speak well 


“A child’s ability to next in 


We all know that if a pupil is a poor writer 


his efficiency is impaired in other subjects. 
Well-written papers are a joy to correct, but 
how many of us enjoy correcting poorly writ- 


ten papers? 


Zaner Method 
re-adopted in 1924 by our State 


Since the Penmanship was 
3oard of Edu- 
cation why not lay more stress on the free- 
arm muscular movement in writing? It is 
much easier and plainer than any other method, 
and develops a style in writing, which is good 
in form, movement, neatness and speed for the 
pupil; and for the teacher, makes her work a 
pleasure and more effective. 

Daily periods of 20 minutes applied to real 
practice in writing is good, but pupils should 
be encouraged to apply the free arm muscular 


movement in all written work. 


Pupils feel a real interest when they have a 
We are all human and like to 
receive some recognition when our work mer- 
its it. 


goal in view. 


Certificates encourage pupils to work in 
writing as nothing else will. The granting of a 
certificate to one pupil in a class 
and arouses the 
result many 
practice 


stimulates 
action, as a 
encouragement to 
higher standards, who 
could not be interested by other means. 


entire class to 


pupils receive 
and achieve 

Let us stimulate good penmanship, for good 
plain writing is valuable and “satisfies the de- 
mand of the commercial world.”—Mrs. ELmMiraA 
ELuior Keitn, 4th Grade Teacher, Santa Barbara 
Public Schools. 


Items of Public Interest From Proceed- 
ings of the State Board of Education 
February 21 and 23, 1927 


HE State Board of Education met in special 

session in Sacramento, California, February 
21, 1927, and approved the petition for the 
formation of the City of Santa 
The board also approved the 
petition for the formation of the Glendale Jun- 
ior College District. 

The State Board of Education met in special 


Rosa Junior 
College District. 


session in Sacramento, California, February 23, 
1927, and approved the petition for the forma- 
tion of Long Beach City Junior College Dis- 
trict. The board adjourned to meet in regular 
quarterly session in Sacramento, California, be- 
ginning April 4—-Wm. JoHN Cooper, Executive 
Secretary. 
* 

ERT McCLELLAND, for years 

western representative of Kewaunee Mfg. 
Company, has been advanced to the position 


several 


of General Sales Manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago. The Kewaunee Company is ex- 
panding its business and among other things 
will enlarge its headquarters offices at Chi- 
The Kewaunee line will be handled on 
the Coast by C. F. Weber & Company. Gen- 
eral Manager McClelland took charge of the 


cago. 


Chicago office March 15. 
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Lhe Orthophonic beauty and richness 


of this music 


puts joy into the last school months 


You can make these last months the 
happiest, most impressive, freshest of 
the year—with this new Orthophonic 
Music with life, color, move- 
ment in it! Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Gounod’s Soldiers’ Chorus— 
spirited band marches for playground 
The wonderful child- 
artistry of Sally Hamlin in Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod and Sugar Plum 
Tree, superb reading-coaching for a 
For class inspiration 
golden melodies from Schumann, 


music. 


and program. 


program day. 


Songs for Children 
Bluebird (2) Mr. Duck and Mr 
Turkey (3) Six Little Puppies 
(4) Mr. Frog (5) Little Birdie. . . . 
Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-W ee 
(2) The Chicken (3) The Bunny 
(4) Mr. Squirrel (5) The Daisy 
and the Wind — Sung by Atict 
GREEN. No. 20349, 75c 
Spring Song (Chopin) (2) Spring's 
Messenger (Schumann) (3) An- 
tumn (Franz) (4) Greeting 
(Mendelssohn). . . . Morning Song 
(Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) 
(3) The Jolly Miller (Schubert) 
(4) The Brooklet (Schubert)— 
Sung by ALICE GREEN 


No. 20343, 75c 


Stories and Readings for 
Children 
Man; Our Hired Girl 
By SALLY HAMLIN 
No. 20339, 75c¢ 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod; The 
Sugar Plum Tree (Field) (with 
incidental music) By SALLY 
HAMLIN. No. 20340, 75c 
Rumpelstiltskin (Grimm) By 
SALLY HAMLIN 


No. 20341, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 

Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) Elfen 

spiel (Kierulf) (3) The Witch 

(Tschaikowsky) (4) March of the 

Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky ) 

‘ Knight of the Hobby-Horse 


Raggedy 
(Riley) 


visors. 


(Schumann) (2) The Clock 
(Kullak) (3) Postillion (Godard) 
(4) Peasants’ Dance (Schytte) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 
No. 20399, 75c¢ 

Boating on the Lake (Kullak) 
(2) Skating (Kullak) (3) Waltzer 
(Gurlitt) (4) March (Gurlitt) 
La Bergeronette (Burgmiller) (2) 
Waltz (Schubert) (3) Scherzo 
(Gurlitt) (4) L’Arabesque (Burg- 
miiller) (5) Tarantelle (Saint- 
Saens—VICTOR ORCHESTRA 
No. 20401, 75c 

Intermezzo (Gauthier) 
(Finck)—vicToR SALON 


La Secret 

Pirouette 

ORCHESTRA 
No. 20416, 75c 


Rhythmic Activity and 
Meter 
The Bell, French (2) The Hunter, 
Bohemian (3) From Far Away, 
Lithuanian (4) Memories, Finnish 
(5) The Warning, German ; 
Springtime, German (2) Punchin 
ello, French (3) The Bird a-Fly 
ing, German (4) Ash Grove, Welsh 
(5) In the Valley, Swabian 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 
No. 20350, 75c¢ 

Stars and Stripes Forever March 
(Sousa) ; El Capitan March (Sousa) 

PRYOR’S BAND. No. 35805, $1.25 
MarsoviaW altzes( Blanke-Be!cher) 
Tenth Regiment March (Hall) 
VICTOR BAND 

No. 20400, 75¢ 

Country Dance (von Weber) 
Country Dance ( Beethoven ) 
Gavotte (Handel); Giga (Corelli); 


‘l’schaikowsky, Saint-Saéns. Also merry 
old songs. Classic dances. 17th century 
quaint chorals. Melodies with whimsy, 
tiny drama, fun. 


Sensibly, throughout the year, you 
have been using record music. Now use, 
for fresh impetus, this most astounding 
of all music. Orthophonic Records . 
enthusiastically recommended to your 
use by normal schools and music super- 
Hear these at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. Or order them at once. 


Each 


is at special school price 75c and $1.25. 


Gavotte 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 


No. 20451, 75c 
Instrumental Selections for 


Upper Grades and High 
Schools 
From an Indian Lodge; Love Song 
(MacDowell )—-victor ORCHESTRA 
No. 20342, 75c¢ 

Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the 
Sea (MacDowell) On Piano by 
HANS BARTH 

No. 20396, 75c¢ 
Amongst the Trees (Bric 
CLEMENT BARONE; At the 
( Boisdeffre ) VENETIAN 


Second (Sapellnikoff) 


Wind 
cialdi 
Brook 
TRIO. 

No. 20344, 75c¢ 
Berceuse (Jarnefelt); Praeludium 
(Jarnefe!t). victoR ORCHESTRA 

No. 20374, 75c¢ 
Chant du Rossignol (Song of the 
Nightingale) ( Filipovsky )—On pic 
colo by CLEMENT BARONE; An 
tumn (Thomas) On harp by 
LAPITINO 

No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 
Hodie Christus Natus Est (Vales 
trina); Crucifixus (Lotti) (Fine 
old choral works)—pDAYTON WEST- 
MINSTER CHO!IR 

No. 20410, 75¢ 
Menuett (Giuck) Venuett 
“Don Giovanni’ (Mozart) On 
bells by WILLIAM REITZz. 
Gavotte (Mozart); Gavotte 
(Grétry) On xylophone by rerrz 

No. 20440, 75¢ 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING 


MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 











Shakespeare Contest 

or annual Shakespeare Contest for 

students of the high schools of the State 
of California will be held in Berkeley Satur- 
day, May 14. 1927, under the combined direc- 
tion of the California State Association of 
Teachers of English, the Drama Teachers’ As- 
sociation of California, and the University of 
California Little Theatre. The past seven con- 
tests have witnessed a steadily growing inter- 
est on the part of high school teachers and 
students in this annual festival, and it has been 
possible to make this event of greater signifi- 
cance yearly. 

On or before April 30 all high schools in- 
tending to compete must indicate their inten- 
tion in writing to Wallace J. Dickey, 204 Steph- 
ens Union, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. All inquiries in regard to the con- 
test should be sent to him. 

HELEN E. Warp, 


President Drama Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


ALICE C. COOPER, 
Chairman of Shakespeare Contest, 
California State Association of Teachers of 
English. 
WALLACE J. DICKEY, 
Manager of the University of California Little 
Theater. 
x * x 


Do You Know 


1. That May 18 is International Good-Will 
Day and that the World Federation of Teachers 
asks you to help make it one of the red-letter 
days of the year? 

2. That you can get program material for 
May 18 by writing E. Estelle Downing, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English? (10 cents.) 

3.  ceat the N.C. P.W., Soe t7th'St,, Ne W., 
Washington, D. C., will send you one of the 
fine World Hero Contest Calendars, showing 
the winning heroes and the winning essays? 
(50 cents.) 

4. That by writing to Mrs. J. W. Emrich, 
105 E 22nd St., New. York City, you can get 
information about the World Scrap Book Pro- 
ject? 

5. That Everyland (West Medford, Mass.), 
and the Junior Red Cross News (Washington, 
D. C.), provide excellent Good Will material? 

6. That the American Junior Red Cross 
will help you to start correspondence between 
your school and a foreign school? 
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Trinity County 

N interesting booklet of 30 pages, well in- 

dexed and attractively bound, is “Trinity 
County California—Its Geography, by Trinity 
County Board of Education, and a Summary 
of its History from May, 1845, to September, 
1926, by James W. Bartlett.” This has been 
issued by the Trinity County Board of Educa- 
tion in order to supply the schools with the 
outstanding facts of geography and _ history. 
The booklet has been placed in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of all Trinity County 


schools. Particularly interesting are those 
pages that tell of the early mining camp days. 
x oe x 
S. M. Chaney 


NTERESTING and helpful bulletins are 


issued by many California school superin- 
tendents. Notable among these is that of 
David E. Martin, Alameda County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. In a recent number of his 
zestful brochure appears the following con- 
cerning the C.T.A. Division of Placement: 

“There has recently been a re-organization of 
the placement work being done by our Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. Mr. S. M. Chaney, 
formerly County Superintendent of Glenn 
County, has been employed full time by the 
Association to manage and direct the Division 
of Placement at Center and Oxford Streets, 
3erkeley. Mr. Chaney is an able schoolman 
and in twenty years as Superintendent of Glenn 
County brought up the schools of that county 
to a high standard. He not only knows schools 
and school work but teachers and teaching as 
well.” * * ® 


The Second Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
will be held on the Mills College Campus under 
the auspices of Mills College, July 2 to 30, 


1927. Beginning and advanced technic in sports, 
and the teaching of sports will be offered. 
Graduate and undergraduate credit will be 


given. Courses will be offered in: 
Field Hockey. 
Basketball and volley ball. 
Field ba!l, speedball, soccer. 
Swimming and life saving. 
Archery. 
Natural dancing. 
Clog dancing. 
Camp leadership courses. 


Recreational programs, games and dances. 
Tennis. 


Horseback riding. 
Courses in education required for California 
state teachers credential. 


Those wishing a complete bulletin of an- 
nouncements regarding the Mills College Field 
Hockey and Sports Camp should write to Rosa- 
lind Cassidy, Director of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Mills College Post Office, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Carpenter’s Journey Club Travels 


The Foods We Eat - - = “2 s  Oaa 
The Clothes We Wear - - - - - 76 
The Houses We Live In ‘ & we 18 .80 

Book Review from Journal of Education (Dr. Albert E. Winship, Editor), January 
17, 1927: 

“Journey Club Travels provide something fascinatingly new and brilliantly attrac- 
tive for supplementary reading, an approach to the study of geography unsurpassed if 
not unequaled. These books were seized immediately upon their arrival for Christmas 
gifts, and no books for the holiday trade have equaled these in the estimation of those 
who know books for children. 

“The three books, The Foods We Eat, The Clothes We Wear, and The Houses We 
Live In, are the cream of all of Dr. Carpenter’s writings. Every fact is the most important 
of its class of facts. Every statement is as clear as crystal and as electrifying as a 
spark plug. The scheme of presenting it at the meetings of Journey Club Travels is so 
ingenious as to hold close attention of every reader from the first paragraph to the last, 
and leaves every reader with a vivid picture of where everything in everyday life comes 
from, how it was brought to this country and to the student’s community, how it was 
prepared to be sent here, and how it has been prepared to make the houses we live in, 
the clothes we wear, and the food we eat. 


“No three books have been published that can do for children 
what these three books can do.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Your pupils can’t succeed without personality! 


DODD'S 


Fiber and Finish 


can help them to develop it. Here they are— 
really interesting lessons in conduct, courtesy, 
and character, made immediately useful by al! 
sorts of practical exercises, right now—putting 
personality into hundreds of schools throughout 
the country. Price, $0.80. 


GINN & COMPANY 
45 Second Street San Francisco, California 
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Readings From the Great Historians 
European History 


A Review by 
Department 


EADINGS fro 


M. Jefferson, 
San Jose High School 

Great Historians: 
interesting 
published by 


selections 


beginning 


discussion of rise of Mohammedanism. 


Papal Hegemony 


(1303-1453) and the completion of Mod 
ern Europe (1453-1600) are 
chapter in the 


contemporary 
, biographical notices, and 
E fourth part, 


quotations, 
extracts from the 
of course, makes 
contemporary 
quotations Epitaph on Boni- 
> ‘extracts about 
included in that chapter. 
Milman who is discussed 
tion devoted to biographical notices, 
ticular period of history 
i i i introduction. 
» general make-up of the work. 

i i introduction 
the chapter, 
a student not 


and that par- 
is explained by the e 
This example i!us- 


plains the 
is sometimes 


story cannot be > using quotations. 


Gregorovius, Lord Macaulay, 
necessarily 
lives of the different authors, 
their place in historical lit- 
of their work i 


ief, sketches of the 
what they 


from the authors arranged, 
in chronological 


Mohammedans, 


Renaissance 


1483-1546,” 


Macaulay. 











is dealt with by more than one author, as in 


the case of Charles the Great. He is dis- 
cussed by both Gibbon and Bryce. 
* * * 


88 Play Recipes for Happy Children 

PRING is here. And so are the time-hon- 

ored children’s games. Marbles, hopscotch, 
jackstones, kites, stilts, pushmobiles, tops, 
roller skating, mumble-de-peg! 

Directions for contests in these and other 
spring sports are described in “88 Successful 
Play Activities,” a new handbook obtainable 
from the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, price 60c. All of the activities have 
been tried in various communities and found 
of absorbing interest to youngster Many of 
them, such as birdhouse building, - wagon day, 
doll villages, lantern parades and model boat 
racing give boys and girls an opportunity to 
show their creative ability. 

The handbook has been designed to help 
playgrounds, schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
Sunday Schools and other institutions to turn 
youthful energies into happy and useful chan- 
nels. It is illustrated with diagrams and lay- 
outs. 


Using the Public Library 


ALIFORNIA’S 272 public libraries afford 
facilities for 97 per cent of the people of 
the state, leaving 3 per cent only without this 
valuable aid toward a well-rounded education. 
California ranks first among the states in 
books circulated per capita in 1925, according 
to figures furnished by the American Library 
Association. California also ranks first in per 
capita expenditures for libraries and third in 
the per cent of population without library serv- 
ice. 

California’s public libraries distributed in 
1925 a total of 25,144,329 books, or approxi- 
mately seven books for each person. The cost 
of this service was $1.08 per person. The state 
expenditure for libraries was divided among a 
population of 3,426,861. 

To note the ratio between the state’s ex- 
penditures for libraries and for its public schools 
is interesting. During the school year 1923-24, 
California spent on its public elementary and 
secondary schools $124,240,978. Since the state 
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\ series of “Little Classics’”—mostly old, 
some new, all distinguished, and deserv- 
ing a place on the bookshelf for boys and 
girls in the first. second, third and fourth 
grades. Each one is thoroughly enjoyed 
by children. We will send sample copies 


on approval. 
Retail Price, One Dollar Each 


Write for catalogue describing these color- 
A Dog of Flanders 7 4 
By Louise De La Ramee fully bound and attractively illustrated books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


cAn American History for American “Pupils 


Accurate in its facts, fair in its judgments, and sincere in its loyalty to American ideals 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY | 


(Revised Edition) 
By 
S. E. FORMAN, Pu.D. 


In this book Dr. Forman treats history with a clear vision of its social 
implications. His study comprehends the economic, religious, intellectual, 
political, and social influences, each of which has been at one time or 
another the guiding force in human affairs. Features of this text are: Its 
vitalizing treatment of civilization’s progress; its inclusion of the import- 
ant events in European history bearing directly upon American history; 
its exclusion of relatively unimportant dates; its very full treatment of the 
period since the civil war; and its outlines for topical review. 


Octavo, 609 pages Illustrated Price $2.00 


353 Fourth Avenue H ¢ NTUR CO 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York T E E Y @ Chicago 
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spent $3,709,682 for public libraries, the ratio 
is about 3 to 100 


For the United States as a whole, there were 
5,954 public libraries for 105,710,620 people; a 
total expenditure of $35,347,156, or 33 cents per 
65,561,796 


per cap- 


capita for public service; 

0.62 books 
226,142,946 
Forty-three per cent of the 
population, or 45,069,897 were without library 


42,152,291 


library 
volumes or an average of 
circulation of 


ita; and a volumes, 


or 243 per person. 
service. Of these, ands 


were peo- 


ple 


5 eagpii Public Schools—an Open Door 
to Opportunity, is the title of a bulletin 
issued 


recently by the Oakland school depart- 


ment. This publication is intended to give infor- 
mation such as would permit students to select 
intelligently the line of work in the secondary 
schools that is best fitted to their abilities and 
interests. A careful reading of the bulletin wil! 
also give to taxpayers and citizens a knowledge 
of the Oakland 


schools such as few possess at this time. 


activities of the secondary 


The materials have been assembled with great 


care and organized in such manner that brief, 


succinct statements carry the essence of the 
The cuts and illustrations are not 
but fit the 


which is more than can be said regarding many 


whole story. 


only well-selected text admirably 
text books and publications. The pictures them- 
their stories. A 


favorable comment is the typographical 


matter for 
vork 
These, together 


selves carry own 
and the splendid press-work. 
with a fine quality of paper, produce a bulletin 
of more than usual value.—A. H. C. 


~*~ » * 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD— 
A collection of complete short stories chosen 
from the literature of all periods and coun- 

By Barrett H. Clark and Maxin Lieber. 

1072 p. Robert M. McBride & Company, New 

York. 1926. $5.00. 


One of the most comprehensive authologies of 


tries. 


its kind, comprising 177 separate stories each by 
a different The fiction of the 
world is the panoramic range of 
this Translated into English 
for the first time are tales from Hungary, Hol- 
land, Poland, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Belgium, and 
Spanish America. 


author short 
included by 


massive volume. 


and 
and 


Abundant biographical 
critical material accompanies each section 
story. Such rich and excellent collations as this 
are typical of the cultural unity of the race 
and sonify the dominant themes of the Human 


Symphony.—V. MacC. 


OUR COMMUNITY LIFE—By Clyde L. King 
and J. Lynn Barnard. 625 pages. 
illustrated. Color plate and maps. 
C. Winston Company. 1926. $1.48. 


Profusely 
The John 


Essentially a book for junior high school 
grades is this remarkable volume by King and 
Barnard. It is packed with socialized materials 
well-planned to activate the 


wholesome civic life. 


students toward 
It is a far-cry from the 
dreary grist of the old-fashioned civics test to 
this brilliant and dynamic volume. 

The contents are arranged in four large sec- 
tions. Part one deals with our wants and how 
we satisfy them. Part two describes the gov- 
ernment at work. Part three presents the 
American people, their ideals, liberties and insti- 
tutions. Part four tells the story of the citizen 
at work, 

Each of the 30 chapters is vitalized by means 
of practical topics for investigation and discus- 
suggested readings for 
ports; and additional 
students and teachers. 

The marked features of the book 
abundance of materials; the clarity of arrange- 
ment; the skillful use of pictures and diagrams; 
and finally and most important of all, the full 
recognition of school life as an 
munity life. King and Barnard are the immedi- 
ate creators of this praiseworthy text. But 
John Dewey is the Godfather! Few civics tests 
that have come recently to our desk so ably 
show the relations between school life and com- 
munity life—V. MacC. 


* * * 


sions; committee re- 


references for advanced 


are,—the 


actual com- 


ECONOMIC SUCCESS—By William Morse Cole 
391 pages. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 
This book 

great deal for a text in economics. 


is interesting! That is saying a 
Especially 
of a book which is intended as a text for the 
upper grammar grades and the first year of 
ECONOMIC SUCCESS is not 


only interesting; it is instructive; it recognizes 


high school. 
good educational methods. 

The first part is given over to a survey of 
The rest of 
the book deals with the application of those 
characteristics to 
Each of the 


fundamental human characteristics. 


the world. 
science of 

Each of 
the important phases of modern economic soci- 
ety is accorded proper space. And all is done 
in language which a _ reasonably intelligent 
eight-grader can understand. The book repre- 
sents an achievement in text writing—GEorGE 
C. JENSEN. 


the economics of 
chief divisions of the 


economics is given proper emphasis. 
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Printa Primer Of all the teachers who have used the Pri 
(Continued from Page 224) primer, none has yet been found who is 
but is in the activity and in the real life of well pleased. The set is right in pedagogi 
story telling and self-expression. Their reading and psychological principle. Its use takes 
ability has come simply as a by-product of the vantage of the child’s desire for activity 5 
excessively interesting activities. wonderful interest in the activity, and teaches 


Some teachers ask how many children a set him the elementary school skills as by-product: 


will serve. No child should be allowed to use of this fine interest. It was designed by one 
the Printaprimer until he is tired of it. It is who loves childhood and who had a vision of 
suggested that twenty minutes a day would be’ groups of happy children learning through do- 
very ample. Three children can use the set at ing, freely thinking out their own little prob- 
the same time, one sitting in front of it and lems, creating something of which they might 
one on either side. Generally one child will well be proud, and in the operation of creating, 
not interfere with another, since only very sel- taking much joy and developing their talents, 
dom will two of the three be wanting to use’ living up to their aspirations, and satisfying 
the same word at the same time. By this plan their need for life and an abundantly full lif 
nine pupils could have access to the set during during their childhood. 
an hour period, or thirty-six during four such 
periods. This would mean every child in a room * * +# 
of thirty-six children would have opportunity Tee 
use the Printaprime me time during the ENRY C. FRICK EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
to use the Frintaprimer some time during tne with offices at 439 Union Trust Building, 
dav Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has begun the publi- 
Fa ‘ cation of a series of “School Betterment Study.” 
However, this arrangement is hardly ideal. It Volume I, No. 1, is devoted to “Youth and the 
Beautifu!,” and is now in its second edition 
This brochure of 80 pages deals with beauty and 
fifteen or fewer, so in the larger class groups fine arts in the school program. Teachers and 


seems advisable to have one set for a class of 


thers interested may secure copies by writing to 
he Commission. Although of particular interest 
to high school workers, the project described in the 
initial volume is of application to all schools 


it is recommended that two or three sets should 


be provided 


ANNOUNCING 
THE POETRY BOOK 


A Complete Poetry Curriculum 


The judgment of specialists in children’s reading and 





 Webaiane a present teaching practice both served as the basis of this 
Ce tok ent veer new scientifically prepared series. Then 1,500 teachers 
For Grades I--IX and 50,000 pupils in twelve representative school systems 
Edited by passed on the trial selections for actual interest value 
Miriam Blanton Huber and satisfaction in learning. 


Herbert B. Bruner 


Che 29s Madison Curry T ‘ : ~s ‘to ; 

r ae i — z - No such elaborate test in scientific text book making has 
eachers and pupils wi ye de- af . f — T ae . 
lighted “with thaee companion- €VYEr before been successfully completed. The results are 
able volumes, attractively bound definite and conclusive 

and illustrated. Distinctive in- 


dividual covers, and papers, tit'e The Poetry Book may be used with complete assuranc 


a ay Mar- that the best of the old and new poetry has been placed 
For Primary Years, Books 1, 2,3 in the proper grade where pupils will read it with great- 
3ound in blue cloth......List, 80¢c est interest. Here at last is a scientific answer to the 
For er a Books Guestion, “What poetry to read and when to read it 


Bound in orange cloth....List 99c 
For Junior High School, Books 
7) a 


Bound in green cloth List $1 
A tenth volume, “Children’s In- d T = & C * 
erests in Poetry,” gives com- Ran McNally ompany 
plete history of experiments on a Ki ; 
which this series was formed, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
with valuable suggestions | for New York 

teaching poetry List $1.75 


Write for prospectus giving sample pages 





San Francisco 
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ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS, GRADE 
THREE—By F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, and 
J. W. Studebaker. 80 p., paper covers. Pupils’ 
edition, 36 cents. Teachers’ edition, 48 cents. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 1926. 


With the publication of this book, the Work- 
Book Series is complete for all grades from 
the third to the sixth, inclusive. “The findings 
of research in practical form for class use” 
characterizes these new practice books. Used 
with any basal arithmetic textbook, these books 
supply the scientifically-distributed drill and the 
frequent standardized texts lacking in many 
textbooks. 

There are 30 work-units, each containing a 
standardized drill, together with study material 
and practice work. The pupil’s progress chart 
enables him to write his own record of improve- 
ment, while in the teacher’s edition a class 
progress chart shows the standing of the entire 
group. An introductory section sums up the 
arithmetic knowledge acquired during the pre- 
vious year. A true-false test forms a final ex- 
amination of the book. These books have large 
V. MacC. 


* * 


pedagogic value 


SELECCIONES POETICAS—Compiled by Felipe 
Janer, Professor Emerito de la Universidad de 
Puerto Rico. 549 p. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

An excellent collection of poems by such 
authors as Andrade, Compoamor, Jose Santos 
Chocano, Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Ama- 
dor Nervo, Nunez de Arce, Ruben Dario, Vil- 
aespesa. 

In addition to selections from the foremost 
Spanish poets, there is a wide representation 
of Spanish-Americans. The poets already named 
represent Argentina, Peru, Cuba, Mexico and 
Nicaragua, as well as Spain. 

“Selecciones Poeticas’” contains more of the 
modern in Spanish poetry than the usual an- 
thology. Its six divisions—Poesias, Patrioticas, 
Historicas, Humoristicas, Amorosas, Descrip- 
tivas, and Filosoficas—present types to. suit 
readers of varied tastes.—V. MacC. 

x * * 

AGRICULTURE—By G. F. 

549 p., many illus- 

The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


ELEMENTS OI 
Warren. Revised edition. 
trations. 
Many years ago Liberty Hyde Bailey of 

Cornell University launched with the good aid 

of the Macmillan Company, the now famous and 

prolific “Rural Textbook Series.” Professor 

Warren’s text has had a wide vogue and now 

Since his first 


edition in 1909, the progress in the teaching 


appears in a revised edition. 


of agriculture in the schools has been more 
rapid than could have been anticipated. Large 
numbers of schools, states Professor Warren, 
have established special departments of agricul- 
ture, and agriculture has come to have a recog- 
nized place as a suitable subject for schools 
both in cities and in the country. Rapid prog- 
ress has continued also in the science of agri- 
culture. 


The interest in the teaching of agriculture is 
but a part of a much larger question—the 
movement for teaching by means of things 
that have come within the student’s experience. 
Laboratory work and all manual work are but 
a part of the same movement. The primary 
purpose of teaching agriculture is not to make 
farmers. It is a human-interest subject. The 
underlying ‘reason why such teaching is desir- 
able is because it brings schools in touch with 
home life—the daily life of the community. 
A large part of our teaching has had no rela- 
tion whatever to our daily lives. 

Warren’s text, although written from the 
Atlantic seaboard, has general application to 
agricultural conditions throughout the United 
States —V. MacC. 


ATHLETIC DANCES AND SIMPLE CLOGS— 
By Marjorie Hillas and Marian Knighton. In- 
troduction by Jessie Feiring Williams. 54 p., il. 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 1926. $2.00. 
Here is a book definite and precise in its di- 

rections, detailed enough for the beginner, and 

offering material, free from the “window-dress- 
ing’ of esoteric arguments, based rather on the 
interests, urges and desires of young people 
in wholesome and delightful forms of activity. 

It gives complete directions, pictures, and music 

for 14 simple dances.—V. MacC. 


a * * 


DEADWOOD GOLD—A story of the Black Hills 
By George W. Stokes. 175 p., il. World Book 
Company. 1926. $1.00. 

The life and work of the pioneer miners who 
opened up the golden treasures of the Black 
Hills form a stirring chapter in the history of 
the winning of the West. The story as told 
in this book is a vivid one, made more valuable 
and interesting because Colonel Stokes writes 
of his own experiences. 


He was one of the first to reach the new 
gold diggings in the Seventies. He saw the 
whole development from the early exciting days, 
on during the mad rush to Deadwood, to the 
discovery of some of the greatest gold mines 
in the world.—V. MacC. 
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We take pleasure in announcing to the Educational Public that we have accepted the 
Sales Agency for California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaiian Islands of the 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
There is no better known line of laboratory furniture and equipment, and certainly none 
of higher quality manufactured than the Kewaunee Line. 
The manufacture of laboratory furniture requires a high degree of skill in labor and 
management, also involves a professional and technical service as well as the sale of 
merchandise. The Kewaunee factory is organized and equipped to produce the most 
reliable quality of laboratory furniture for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science and Manual Training. 
We are in a position to supply you with suggested layouts and plans covering your 
necessary equipment. Those interested in buildings and equipping high school and 
college laboratories are invited to avail themselves of this service. 
601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
Put the Guaranteed 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 
HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your } 
money will be refunded. | 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 


The Little Giant is a to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 


modern hygienic device 


that should be in every Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to } 
school. Put this accepted attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
aristocrat of blackboard malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight $ 
eraser cleaners to work pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. } 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfaction. Address Dept. S. E. 
JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Distributor—C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco , 


Reno, Nevada 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 








————. 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY—Human Nature in 
Every Day Life. By Edward Stevens Robinson, 
associate professor of psychology, University 
of Chicago. 479 p., il. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1926. 
This new member of the advanced series of 
textbooks in the studies the 


high standards and interest of its predecessors. 


social maintains 
It will be recalled that the earlier volumes cover 
“Making a “Modern and 
“Our Economic Organization.” 


Living,” Business,” 
The educational background presupposed by 
the present text is no greater than is likely to 
be possessed by a student in the latter part of 
school The pedagogical ar- 
rangement of the material is good. Each chap- 
ter closes with a summary, problems, and ref- 
further 


the high course. 


erences for Of particular in- 
terest to teachers will be the well-written chap- 
ters dealing with the formation,’ fixation and 
habits.—V. MacC. 
* * » 
HOWARD PYLE’S BOOK OF PIRATES—Com- 
piled by Merle Johnson. Many color plates. 
Harper and Brothers. 1925. $2.50. 


Pirate gold and pirate adventure held for 
Howard Pyle,—Quaker artist though he was,— 
an endless fascination: and he able to 
express with pen and brush all the roistering, 
adventurous, dare-devil spirit for which the 
legendary pirates stand. Mr. Pyle’s well-de- 
served reputation as an artist rests today largely 
on these pirate portrayals. 

This collection of his pirate stories and pirate 
pictures will appeal to the collector of beautiful 
books as a fine example of American book- 
making. As a gift book for any one “who 
likes stories about pirates’—whether he be 12 
years old or 70—its equal 
found.—V. MacC. 


study. 


elimination of 


Was 


cannot easily be 


* * % 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR—For school and home. 
A working manual of common jobs. By Homer 
J. Smith and Ray S. Kern. 122 p., job sheets 
in book form. The Manual Arts Press. 1925 
$1.00. 


A working manual for students, automobile 
owners, and repair men. It classifies the com- 
mon automobile troubles and repair jobs and 
gives explicit directions as to procedure. For 
each job there is a statement of why and when 
it should be done, the tools and materials nec- 
the operations in definite order and 
cautions where these are especially needed. It 
is clear-cut and practical throughout. It will 
help to solve many a problem for owner or 
student of automobile repair work.—V. MacC. 


essary, 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD 
Bertrand Russell. Third edition. 
Boni and Liveright. 1926. $2.50. 


Many of us do not agree with Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s philosophy, but we all enjoy his meaty 
comments and homilies. This volume, free from 
empty generalizations and dangerous easiness, is 
“in the best English tradition” of the essay. 
Such sections as those upon the nursery school, 
fear, punishment, day-schools and_ boarding- 
schools, and the university,—are especially good. 
Russell gives us a wealth of philosophical and 
psychological observations about 
V. MacC. 


LIFE—By 
319 pages. 


education.— 


* * * 


THE MIDDLE COUNTRY—A Chinese Lad’s Ad- 
ventures in His Own Land. By Olivia Price. 
In “Children of the World” Series. 176 p. 
World Book Company. 1926. $1. 


The “Children of the World” series, of which 
this is volume six in stories written around the 
lives of children, gives humanized geographical 
information about other countries. THE MIpDLE 
Country is the Chinese name for their 
country. The book is written about the 
periences of Oong Bing, a ten-year-old boy. 


own 


czA* 


The account of the experiences of Oong Bing 
and the things he learns on his travels is filled 
with informaton on the geography and customs 
of China. In the description of his home life 
in Soochow there is much about Chinese life 
and ways: clan feast, wedding, games of the 
children, new year celebration, and habits of 
daily living. 

THE MippLe Country was written by one who 
knows China and the Chinese people. The 
illustrations, by C. LeRoy Baldridge, are ad- 
mirable sketches and breathe the atmosphere 
of China. In both text and pictures this book 
furnishes authentic material for supplementing 
the study of geography in intermediate and 
upper grammar grades.—V. MacC. 


* * * 


THE BEST AMERICAN ORATIONS OF TO- 
DAY—Compiled by Harriet Blackstone. 395 p. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 1926. $2.00. 

Roosevelt, Draper, Hadley, Stanley Hall, 

Eliot, Wilson, Schurman, Cadman, and seventy 

others are represented in this commendable 


handbook. The orations and addresses have 


been selected, in the most part, by the authors 
themselves, as being suited for this collection. 
The speakers are all men who stand as the 
highest types of American citizenship. Appar- 
ently there are no women orators!—V. MaccC. 
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Summer Schools 


Roy W. CLoup 


Superintendent of Schools, Redwood 
City, California 


ee school is a great institution for 
reminding one that there are many things to 
learn which do not lie in the routine of a busy 


schc y] life. 


I find myself back on a college campus, 
ready to register for a quarter’s work. The 
same old routine is necessary in the matter of 
registering. The little book has to have the 
signatures of the professors just as of yore! 
The 


long! 


line in front of the registrars window is 
And just as of old, about half of the 
students (upon arriving at their 


are informed by the little girl within, that they 


destination ) 


are at the wrong place, and 
a. ail 
Start all 


P or Q or R. 


so they have to 


over again down at window number 

When the registration is all over it is neces- 
sary to present a doctor’s certificate that a suc- 
cessful vaccination has been performed within 
the past five years 


ment, 1t 18 


Not having any such docu- 
for many of us to go 

for the first week of 
the session, which doesn’t add anything to the 


necessary 


around with a sore arm 


pleasure of the affair. 
Registration 
the classroom 


and payment of fees completed, 
work is the next order of busi- 
real inspiration to sit again and 
old, many new, and many doubt- 
true things concerning the pro- 


ness. It is a 
listen to many 
ful 


fession. 


any many 

The instructors at summer school are chosen 
with much care. The courses are really worth 
while. 


One who has been a teacher or superintend- 
ent, rather than a student for any length of 
time realizes how hard it is to get back into 


the swing of things. The boys and girls of 
today’s classes, who are daily in contact with 
the lessons and books of the college, are able 
to grasp the ideas and meanings much more 
readily than are the older fellows who go back 
just occasionally. 

To my mind, it is an absolute necessity for 
any teacher who would keep abreast of the 
times to get a summer school course at least 
once every three The vacations other 
years should be spent in travel. 


years. 


The first institute lecture which I ever gave 
I called “Blue Lotus Flowers” from the story 
I have heard of the people of Egypt who every 


after the Nile has overflown its banks 
and the waters have gone back into their orig- 


year, 


inal channel, go out to seek the blue lotus 
flower, forerunner of health and happiness. The 
teacher of today must seek her Blue Lotus 


Flowers. The places where they can best be 
found are at the universities and teachers’ col- 
leges, or else out in the great open spaces where 
new inspiration 
the work of the 


and hope can be secured for 
year. 

We, who are constantly giving out ideas to 
the little imaginative minds with which we come 
in contact, must ourselves go to the spring of 
inspiration and of refreshment if we are to be 
able to do our real 


days of school. 


duty during the coming 


S 


In our own school department we have 
courses given each year by the professors from 
yur nearby colleges. The teachers are theref 

enabled to secure the credits which they desire 
for particular reasons. But these 
though excellent, are not so good as the courses 
which taken at 


studies, 


courses, ali- 


»}! 


may be college, where 


thoughts are on rather than on the 


tomorrow's teaching. 

I remember Doctor David Starr Jordan once 
said that 
minds.” 


“education comes from with 
Our 


minds 


contact 


many contact, as teachers as a 
that more 


Therefore it is 


rule, is with are immature 


for 


educational 


than our own. necessary 


those of greater 
opportunities, and this is provided by 


us to meet with 


the sum- 


mer school. 


The State of California provides its teachers 
bountifully with summer schools. They are 
located in wonderful parts of the State. It is 
no longer a burden or a hardship upon anyone 
to register and secure the opportunities of- 
And not only are educational contacts 
the but the exchange of 
friendly intercourse concerning the work with 
the 
the student a chance to know what is going 
on in other parts of the educational world. 


fered. 
made in classes, 


others in same line of endeavor gives to 


* * * 


C. T. A. 100 Per Cent Enrollment 


INDSAY Schools have been 100 per cent 
the California 
throughout my admin- 
We expect to always remain 100 per 


their membership in 
leachers’ 


istration. 


4 in 
Association 


cent. In fact Tulare County has a large per- 
centage of its teachers enrolled in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association.—J. H. Bran ey, 


District Supcrintendent of Schools, Lindsay, Cali- 
fornia. 
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School and Society 
ALIFORNIA | 

A will hold its 
Oakland, May 
Hotel 


Under the 


Work 


meeting in 


onference of Social 


nineteenth annual 


1-5, 1927 


Leamington, 


with headquarters at 
19th 
leadership of Dr. 


the new Franklin 
Alvin 


ind Miss Margaret Lothrop, 


and 
Streets. 
Powell, president 
chairman of the program committee, plans are 
being perfected for what promises to be one of 


the most successful meetings in the history of 


the organization. 
held 
eight o’clock, at the First 
Congregational Church, where all evening meet- 
ings will be held. 


The opening session will be 


Sunday 
evening, May 1, at 


four-section 
meetings will be held each morning and after- 


From three to 
noon during the four days of the conference. 
The eight standing 
cover the 


conference 
Family and Child Welfare, 
Recreation, 


sections of the 
fields of 
Education, Delinquency, Industry, 
Racial and Citizenship Problems, Organization 


and Public Health. All 


meetings are open to the public. 


Administration, and 


In the past the education section has con- 


‘erned itself quite largely with problems relat- 


ing to social workers. This time the education 


section, in charge of Francis M. Bacon, Uni- 
versity of California, will include the general 
topic of “Integration Between the Public 


Schools and Social Agencies.” This meeting, 


therefore, will be of special interest to teachers 
and particularly to 


principals, vice-principals. 


counsellors, deans of boys and deans of girls. 


The first meeting of the section will occur, 


Monday afternoon, May 2, from 3:30 to 5:30. 
The general topic includes “The Integration of 
the Public Schools and Social Agencies.” This 
is a general meeting not a round table. Sup- 


erintendent William J. 
this meeting. 


Cooper will preside at 
At this general meeting of the 
education section, two speakers will deal with 
the above topic. Rudolph Lindquist, Head of 
the Research Department of the Oakland Pub- 
lic School System, will discuss the topic from 
the point-of-view of the 
related to the 
this meeting 
Head of the Research 
Angeles Public School 


schools as they are 
The 


will be 


social second 
Elizabeth 


Department of 


agencies. 
speaker at 
Woods, 


the Los System. Dr. 


Woods will discuss the above topic, making 
the approach from the social agencies back to 


the schools. 


Tuesday afternoon, May 3, from 3:30 to 5:30 


will occur a round-table meeting. Virgil Dick 
son, Head of the Research Department of the 
Berkeley School 
this 
of the Metropolitan 


Public System will serve as 


chairman. At round-table, Dr. 
Life 
formerly Health Officer of the City of Berkeley, 
will discuss “How the Schools May Cooperate 
Health Miss Piekarski 
discuss the problem of the visiting teacher. 
On Wednesday, May 4, at 
round-table held. The 
clude “Experiments in Education.” Herbert 
Stolz, Director of parent education in the State 
of California, Chairman. “Can Adults Be Edu- 
cated,” will be discussed by Ethel Richardson 
of the State 


Shepard 
Insurance Company, 


with Agencies.” will 


3:30, a second 


will be topic will in 


3oard of Education. 


“Focusing 


Education Upon the Child” (the Nursery 
School), will be discussed by Edna Bailey of 
the University High School. Dr. Stolz will 


lead the discussion 


“Taking Education Into 
the Home.” 


? 


Thursday afternoon from 3:30 to 5:30, there 
will be held a joint meeting between the edu- 
cation section and the section on delinquency. 
Topics: ‘Part-time School Program,’ “How 


Can the Intelligence Test Best Serve in Dealing 


With Problem Cases,” “The Child Guidance 
Clinic.” The education section is looking for- 
ward to an exhibit which will cover chiefly 


experimental work in education. 


Sutter County 


A NUMBER of California counties hav: 

high enrollment in the Californi: 
Teachers’ Association. A few are 100 per 
cent. Sutter County, under the efficien* 
leadership of Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, has 
held, for the past three years, a 100 per 
cent enrollment in the C. T. A. This year 
it has 122 paid members out of a possible 
127. If every California county could at- 


tain such a record, the welfare of the 


public schools and the solidarity of the 
teaching profession would be assured. 
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The Printaprimer way is 
the natural way 


The PRiNTAPRIMER teaches the child the elementary 


school skills as by-products of his fine interest in 
doing things. 


Under the guidance of the teacher the children be- 
gin at once to print and read their own little stories. 
At the end of the usual pre-primer period of 6 to 8 
weeks most of the children in the class will know the 
greater portion of the 260 words and characters in 
the PRINTAPRIMER set. They will be on the high road 


to reading ability and will be able to read any primer 
almost at sight. 





Wide use has proven the PRINTAPRIMER to be right 
pedagogically and psychologically. Let us demon- 
The Printaprimer strate its many possibilities to you. Or write for a 
sample set with copies of letters of recommendation 
from prominent educators and free copies of Mr. 
Pope’s booklet, “THE PRINTAPRIMER Way,” giving a 


A set of rubber stamps designed for use 
in teaching first grade reading, by Arthur 
S. Pope, County Superintendent of Schools, 


Suunn Masiice Calaeeia. theuaeee detailed description of the set and its use—H. S. 
exclusively in California by H. S. CRocKER CROCKER CO., Inc.—Everything for Schools— 
Co., INc. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacramento. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
—— — 


When making up your next year’s school list specify 


Bank Stock, Eureka School Papers 
Rainbow Drawing Papers, Blue Bond 





Satisfaction, Service, One Price to All 


H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


565 Market Street 723 So. Hill Street 923 K Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento 
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California’s “Gift of Gold” 
a. King Midas prayed to the gods that 
everything he touched might be turned to 
gold his request was granted. But when his 
food became changed he begged the gods to 
take their favor back. 

Before again conferring this gift of “Gold” 
the gods doubtless decided that no one indi- 
vidual or any one country would ever receive 
the entire benefit again. California, however, 
must surely have been recognized when the 
gift was reapportioned for today so many golden 
gifts are hers. She has had the appellation of 
the “Golden State” since the days of ’49—so 
called from her “diggings.” And while today 
this state holds the gold title as the leading 
producer of this precious metal her goiden 
sunshine, her golden oranges and the wealth 
which they bring to the state are visioned when 
reference is made to her attributes. 

In 1924, California’s gold production totaled 
$13,150,175 while the citrus crop returns to the 
state for the 1924-25 season were $93,581,263. 
It is interesting to note that in this one season 
the value of the orange production of Los An- 
geles County alone exceeded the total output 
of this precious metal for the entire state. 

The orange as an ingenue played a most im- 
portant part in the development of California’s 
history. Its introduction is said to have accom- 
panied the Spanish padres in 1769. California’s 
sunny climate and soil proved an ideal com- 
bination for the early plantings which were 
made in the Mission gardens. When the pio- 
neer American settlers later came, their fore- 
sight visioned the commercial possibilities of 
citrus fruits. 

It is recorded that the brown-robed padres 
at the San Diego Mission planted the first 
oranges in their garden, but the San Gabriel 
Mission was the first to plan an orchard of 
any size. In 1804 six acres of seedling trees 
were set out there 

The Mission plantings, however, were not 
very widespread and never reached commercial 
proportions. In the ensuing years through 
neglect they were allowed to decline. 

The opening of the era of commercial pro- 
duction of oranges in this state is marked by 
the introduction in 1873 of the Washington 
Navel orange to Riverside, California, by Eliza 


Oo 


C. Tibbetts, a pioneer woman settler. It was 


not cae 1877 that the first carload of fruit 


skill orchard, which is now the site of th 


Southern Pacific Station in Los Angeles. 
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THE NEW CANTILEVER 


SPRINGTIME MODELS! 


If you appreciate Easy Comfort in your 
shoes, but demand a conservative stand- 
ard of style as well, you will probably 
find just what you want in the new Spring 
Cantilever Shoes. 





COME to our store. Let us show you the 
smart-looking Cantilever pumps for Spring. 
—_ the oxfords are wonderful for wa'king. 
Cantilever Hosiery. Expert fitting always 


- Qntilever 
Shoe STORES, 


127 Stockton St., Opp. City of Paris 
Phone Garfield 691 


516 15th Street. Opposite City Hall, Oakland 
Phone Lakeside 1227 


Mail orders filled. Send for booklet. 


NERVE STRAIN 
LSA aE 


It means lowered vitality 
and energy—depleted nerve 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 
fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 
nerves. Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothe body. 
At all Druggists 


R 50 26 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
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Stanford Summer Session 
py of Education of Stanford Univers- 


ity is offering a program of unusual inter- 


est for the summer quarter of this year. Dean 


Cubberley and practically his entire staff will 


remain on duty, and in addition there wil! 


be fourteen visiting 


stitutions, 


from 
faculty 


members other in- 
appointed to the for the 
It is impossible to list here even a 
While the 
fundamental purpose of the school is “to enable 
the University to the 


preparation, 





juarter. 






few of the valuable courses offered. 


the 
training 


meet demands of 





state in the matter of 





and_ school of- 
it goes far beyond this in tl 


interest of the work presented. 


and certification of teachers 





ficers,”’ 





1e scope and 







Courses dealing with adminis- 


tration, with curricula, with statistics and tests, 
with vocational 


problems of 







guidance, with 
public school building programs and 


problems of 





finance, 
are included, and special work in independent 
investigation is provided for students 





who are 





adequately prepared. 





In the Division of Graphic Arts, 
) 


Arthur Bridgman Clark will give a course on 
the Art of House Design, and a lecture course 


Pri fessor 





on painters, besides conducting a_ teachers’ 
Courses will also be offered 


on illustration and on interior decoration. 





course in drawing. 





Of great value to teachers will be the work of- 
fered in the Department of Psychology. Dr. Lewis 
M. Terman will give a course on “Advanced Edu- 
cational Psychology,” and conduct a seminar on 
“Problems in Mental Tests and in the Grading and 
Classification of School Children.’”” Dr. Karl Buh- 
ler, of the University of Vienna, an international 
authority, will offer courses on “Advanced Human 
Psychology,” and the “Psychology of Language.” 












His lectures will be given in English and he will 
give courses suited both for elementary and ad- 
vanced students Two of Dr. Buhler’s books, one 





published in 1925, are on the mental development 
of chi'dren He is an authority on the psychology 
of language and comes from the center where this 
field is cultivated very intensively. 
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VAN FRANCISCO BRANCH of the Fred Medart 
S Manufacturing Company 





[ y has moved its office 
from the Ria!to Building to 109 Stevenson 
Street Howard H. Hill has been appointed man- 
ager, succeeding Bert McC] nd The Medart 













mnasiumrmn 
Hill also repre- 


mm picture macnine 


lle 
©Cliada 
Company manufactures playground and gy 
pparatus d lockers Mr 
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sents the Holmes portable mot 
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EDUCATION 


ASSOCI- 
convention in Sar 
and 9 Among the notable 
titles on the program may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: “A Sixth Grade Excursion to Study Trees 
of Balboa Park.”—C. D. Scott, Director of Nature 
Education and Geography, San Diego City Schools 





ATION holds its 


Cation. ho VISUAL 
Diego April 8 


annual 


















































“Methods of Cooperation Among City and County 
Visual Instruction Centers in California.”"—H. S 
Upjohn, Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles 
County Schools; ‘“‘The Marionette Show as a Means 
f Visualization.” (One of a series of art programs 
given Saturday mornings for children — Perry 








Dilley.) 
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Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons 


Series I & I] 


By Nila B. Smith and Stuart A. Courtis 
of the Detroit Public Schools 


Greater efficiency in teaching reading to 
first year pupils will result by the use 
of these materials. The remarkable ef- 
fectiveness of this basal reading system 
has already been proved through experi- 
mental classroom use with large num 
bers of children. 


Many new and effective devices for the 
teaching of beginning reading are pre- 
sented here for the first time. 


Series I covers the work of the first half 
of the first year’s work, and Series I] 
that of the last half year. The material 
is so organized that either one or both 
of the series may be used with satisfac 
tory results. 


Every child using 


lowed to 


this material is 


progress at his own 


rate in 
accordance with his ability. This fea 


ture is a distinct advantage over other 


methods. 


The finest in modern pedagogy is em- 
bodied in 


Picture-Story Reading Le: 


sons. 


, . 
further information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers - on - Hudson, New York 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


” 
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‘GREGG WINS 


| 
Sesqui-Centennial | 























Medal of Honor 


The International Jury of Awards 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, Philadelphia, has 
announced the award to The Gregg 
Publishing Co. of the MEDAL OF 
HONOR—the highest award made 
to any publisher. The award is made } 
in recognition of the company’s pub- 
lications in the “Field of Commer- 


cial Education.” 


This is the third international 
award received by The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. First, a silver medal 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; second, 
the highest award—a gold Medal of 
Honor—awarded by the Panama- | 
Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915. 


Send for complete list of Gregg Publications 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Chicago Boston London 


N ONTAVILLE FLOWERS of Pasadena, 
who gave a series of addresses at the 
Teachers’ Institute held in Los Angeles, has 
recently made an unusual contact with the 
youthful mind of the nation. Within a year 
he has addressed over 100,000 high school 
students in fourteen states stretching from 
Boston to the Rockies, the principal points be- 
ing Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati, Col- 
umbus, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Topeka, and Wichita. His subject was “A 
Tip on Futures,” and was treated in such a 
way that he not only delivered a message on 
vocational guidance, but drew from the stu- 
dents many remarkable facts and opinions. 
Mr. Flowers formerly was superintendent of 
schools of an Ohio city, has been connected 
with several state universities, and is known 
internationally as publicist and orator. Mr. 
Flowers’ lectures are under the exclusive man- 
agement of Mr. Albert P. Meub, Artists’ Rep- 
resentative, 452 N. Hill Ave., Pasadena. 


RTHUR WILLIAM DUNN of Washing 
£ ton, D. C., National Director of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, and one of the country’s 
foremost educators in the field of civics instruc- 
tion, is making a tour of the western states in 
the interests of Junior Red Cross. Mr. Dunn 
will visit Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Utah in the order named, 
stopping in the principal cities to discuss with 
prominent local educators the relationship of 
the Junior Red Cross to the modern curriculum. 


The Junior Red Cross movement, being 
primarily dedicated to the promotion of world 
peace through the developing of friendship and 
understanding between the children of all na- 
tions, Owes its very existence to the construc- 
tive thinking of the educational world, and all 
persons interested in education, whether in the 
capacity of teachers or parents, will be inter- 
ested in hearing Mr. Dunn. The Junior Red 
Cross program is, at the present time, partici- 
pated in by six million American school chil- 
dren and five million school children of foreign 
countries who, by the exchange of friendly 
correspondence, are breaking down the old 
barriers of prejudice and misunderstanding. 
Being essentially an educational project, the 
Junior Red Cross has from its first inception, 
enjoyed the advice and collaboration of edu- 
cators in all countries. 

Mr. Dunn retired from the United States Bureau 
of Education as its specialist in civic education, to 
become the director of the American Junior Red 


Cross because of his conviction that this organiza- 
tion afforded an instrument which possessed great 
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value in civie instruction, an instrument which 
ould be deve'oped along educational lines to meet 
i great and existing need in the schools He is 
one of the pioneers in the now commonly accepted 
methods of teaching civics in the elementary and 
high schools of the country, his text books for 
schools having blazed the way 

The first of Mr. Dunn’s books, “The Community 
ind the Citizen,” appeared in 1907. This was 
followed at intervals by “The Teaching of Com- 
munity Civics,” “Social Studies in Secondary Edu- 
eation,” “Citizenship in School and Out,” “Com- 
munity Civics and Rural Life,” and ‘Community 
Civies for City Schools.” At this time he is mak- 
ing a detailed study of world civics, a subject 
uppermost in the minds of the leading education- 
ists of this country and Europe. 

Mr. Dunn's Catifornia itinerary is as follows: 
Los Angeles, California, March 31, April 1 and 2; 
Pasadena, Apri! 4; San ‘Francisco, April 19 to 
25; Oakland, April 20; Portland, Oregon, April 
27 and 28. 
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Progressive Education 
ORTON SNYDER, Secretary of the Progres- 
M sive Education Association, recently made a 
4 western tour including important educational 
centers on the Pacific Coast. San Diego, Los Ange- 
les, Berkeley, Portland and Seattle were among 
the points visited 

While in Berkeley he was the guest of honor at 
the Cora L. Williams Institute. A reception, bring- 
ing together many representative people who are 
interested in progressive education, was given by 
Miss Williams in his beha'f. 

Mr. Snyder emphasizes the fact that the public 
schools of the United States are accomplishing 
much in the field of progressive education He 
also paid high tribute to the accomplishments of 
some of the private schools. 


Sweetwater—Chula Vista 
NWEETWATER Union High School of National 
City, and the Chula Vista Union Grammar 
School have featured the offering of concerts 
by their combined orchestras and choruses. These 
excellent musical events have been much appre- 
ciated by the local community. Mr. Guy Hudg- 
ins is principal, and Mr. James C. Seebold is direc- 
tor of the concerts. California communities are 
rapidly coming to recognize the large musical re- 

sources that lie in their public schools. 


HIRTEENTH Annual State Exhibit of Cali- 

fornia’s native flowers and shrubs will be held 

this year in the beautiful !anai and lobby of 
Hotel Vendome, San Jose, on April 19th and 20th, 
and will be open to the general public. 

These magnificent displays of California’s native 
plant life have been held annually for educational 
purposes under the auspices of the Wild Flower 
Conservation League, since the year of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, in 1915. 

Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, of Saratoga, California, 
head of the Wild Flower Conservation Movement 
in this country, and Mrs. Gordon Ferris of the 
botany department of Stanford University, are di- 
recting the work. For several years following the 
Exposition in 1915, the State Exhibits were held 
in the St. Francis and Fairmont Hotels, but during 
the past four years have been held in San Jose. 

National Wild Flower Protection Day, an out- 
growth of Mrs. Rice’s work, will be celebrated in 
schools throughout the country, on April 24th. 


PSAHE Child Study Association of America (with 
headquarters at 54 West Seventy-fourth street, 
New York City) issues a variety of publications 

of the highest value to parents, teachers, and all 

who have to do with childhood. Among recent no- 
table titles are ‘‘Music for Children,” ‘Booklets for 

Parents and Teachers,” “Child Study Groups,” 

“The Child’s First Books, ’‘Why Do Parents Need 

Special Training?’ “Books for Young Readers,” and 

“Summer Reading for Boys and Girls.” 

Every P.-T. A. Study Circle, every teachers’ club 
and society, every group of school administrative 
officers, every board of schoo! trustees could well 
afford to systematically use and study these useful 
pamphlets and bulletins. Perhaps it is through 
Child Study that man shall learn how to master 
himself, and shal! learn the illimitable heights to 
which, with humility, he may climb. 
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Character Is Higher Than Intellect 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I—The Understanding Prince 
—Grade IV. 


Book II—High and Far—Grade V. 


Book IIIJ—The Wonderful Tune— 
Grade VI. 


Book IV—The Great Conquest—Grade 
VII. 


Book V—Outward Bound—Grade VIII. 


Books I, II and {II were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana 
Books IV and V were not then published 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 


Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences High School Sciences 


Primary Reading Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN. 


California Representatives 


L. L. Standley W. N. Singley 


Keystone Hotel 432 N. Madison Ave. 
San Francisco Pasadena 
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| Work-Type Reading | 


The New Methods and Content for 

Work-Type Reading Advocated 

by the National Committee Are 
Fully Exemplified in 


THE STUDY READERS 


(Walker-Parkman-Summy) 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 
Some of the habits taught, tested, and 

drilled in this series are: 

. Comprehension with speed. 

. Vocabulary building. 

. Finding information. 

. Selecting topics. 

. Organizing ideas. 

The Study Readers Rep- 
resent the New Step of 
Progress in Teaching 
Work-Type Reading. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


THOMAS P. HORN 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


California Representative | 


**You have the best book on Geography 
for the early grades yet published.”’ 


C. C. SHERROD, President. 
Eastern Tennessee State Teachers’ College. 


HOME FOLKS 


A GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 





This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful 
story form, how Jack Reed and his friends 
live in the city, the country, and the town. 
Pupils will proceed from this study of local 
or home geography to the more formal study 
of geography later with kindled interest. 

The illustrations—there are more pictures in 
this Geography thanin any other book of simi- 
lar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 





———_ FOR TEXTBOOKS =—— 


| 


Represented by | 
W. CAIRNS HARPER | 

149 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 
= 
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San Francisco State Teachers College 


OW can we teach English to the child who 
H cannot speak our language, and how can we 

at the same time teach him the other things 
he should be getting in school? How can we lead 
him to take part in the pupil activities in the 
school? How can we give him handwork and make 
him participate in projects? “There ought to be a 
law’’—or a course. There is. 

Not only the hard-working migratory school teach- 
ers, but many teachers in our elementary schools 
will be interested in this new course that is to be 
given by the San Francisco State Teachers College 
during the coming summer session. It is the only 
one of its kind ever offered in California. One of 
its most interesting features will be the demon- 
Stration school of about twenty children—twenty 
children of many different nationalities—twenty 
children whose ages run from 6 to 16, and who 
represent every grade in the elemetary school— 
twenty children who cannot use English as a tool 
language. 

At the college’s North Beach Training School, 
located in the city’s densest foreign quarter, the 
demonstration c!asses will be held three days a 
week. Summer School students will actually see 
how the teaching is carried on. On the other two 
days, Mrs. Bertha H. Monroe, director of this sec- 
tion of the work, will hold seminars for the dis- 
cussion of theory and practice, the talking over of 
problems, ete. 

Closely allied to this work will be the courses 
in Adult Immigrant Education under Mrs. Monroe 
and Miss Ethe! Swain, University of California ex- 
pert in Immigration Education. In this course, 
too, demonstration classes with adult foreigners will 
accompany lectures on theory. 

The summer session course of study at San Fran- 
cisco gives unusual prominence to several other 
departments. Individual instruction will be taught 
with demonstration classes of elementary pupils. 
The music curriculum has fourteen courses sched- 
uled. Teachers seeking supervision and administra- 
tion credentials wil! find a wide choice of subjects. 

* * * 


670 Lexington avenue, New York City, have 
recently issued a handbook of supervised_rec- 
reation and scout-craft, entitled “The Brown Book 
for Brown Owls.” It is designed for the use of the 
women who have in charge groups of younger girls. 


G Scouts of America, with headquarters at 


of Schools, Pasadena, California, has accepted 

the headship of the Menlo Park School, which 
has been taken over by the Stanford Committee and 
is now under a Board of Trustees. 


* * * 
Lor Ser S. HOWARD, Assistant Superintendent 


Margaret Baylor Inn 


NEW and COMMODIOUS 


Owned and operated by Recreation 
Center, Santa Barbara, California. 
Comfortable, attractive rooms are 
available for women who may be 
traveling. 


$1.50 a Night and Up 


Delicious meals are served in our 
Dining Room, which is open to the 
public. 
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South America’s First Summer Session 


CLEO MONTALVA 
Teacher of Spanish, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


NEW departure in education authorized by the 

Pedagogical Assembly of Santiago, Chile, has 

been tried out for the first time. Never before 
has Chile or any other South American country of- 
fered summer school work. The course opened the 
middle of January in the Constitucion, which is a 
summer resort comparable to Long Beach. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Chilean teach- 
ers have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear a course of lectures given by educators who 
have been trained not only in their own country, 
but who have been sent abroad by their government 
to study the educationa! conditions and latest de- 
velopments both in Europe and the United States. 
Two of these, D. Max. Salas Marchan and Sra. 
Amanda Labarca, spent some time in California in 
1919 and left here a pleasant remembrandt of their 
visit. The former published as a result of his trip 
a very interesting book called ““‘TENDENCIAS 
ACTUALES DE LA EDUCATION NOTRE AMER- 
ICANA.” His lectures in Constitucion treated of 
the Modern Organization of Education. 

Sra. Amanda Labareca has visited the United 
States again since 1919, being sent as a delegate 
to a Feminist Congress, after which she went on 
to France. The course of lectures which she gave 
discussed Modern Conceptions of Education. 

~ ~ * 


The Little Library 


The Macmillan Company is issuing a group 
of little classics which have found special favor 
with younger children. 
umes include both stories of long ago and 
those of today. “The Rose and the Ring,” 
“The Little Lame Prince,” “Memoirs of a 
London Doll,” have even more charm for our 
little folk than they had for those of long ago. 

The series includes many titles and is for 


These charming vol- 


children from four to ten years of age. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE FOR 
SALE IN HONOLULU 


} 

i 

‘ 

Flourishing business college. Estab- 
lished 10 years. Population over 100,000 
to draw from. Day and evening classes. 
No other evening school. Ideal for two 
office people or commercial teachers. Sac- 
rifice for cash offer inventory value plus 
small amount good will. Owner will re- 
main two months to start buyers off. 
Good reasons for selling. Only those 
meaning business and can give references 
write. A. P. NORTON, 11 Hugo street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EW PLAYS FOR SPRING 


mcd SALLY—3 § 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN (mystery) .. rca 35c 
THE LADY OF THE LILACS (novelty). o> 
COUSINS 
COMMENCEMENT SPECIALTIES 
LAST DAY PROGRAMS 

Free Catalog of Plays, Stunts, 

Clever Entertainment Material 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 

922 So. Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado, also 
Franklin, Ohio 


a 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 
3y 
DeGROAT—FIRMAN—SMITH 


Some of the features which make the 
Iroquois Arithmetics 


OUTSTANDING 


I.—They are the first scientific arithmetics. 
All drill on the 390 Number Combinations is 
in direct proportion to their relative diffi- 
culty. Never before has this been given in 
a basal arithmetic textbook 

II.—All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the child 
They are simple, thorough and in accord 
with the best modern thought. 


III.- poe problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV.—Tests are frequent and varied; many 
of them are diagnostic remedial and self- 
rating. 

V.—The language is clearly understandable 
to the child By this one stroke, the IRO- 
QUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a large per- 
centage of all problem errors (See page 179 
19°6 N E.A. Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 
They have set a new standard in arithmeti 
textbook achievement 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


A New Health Series 


By Maurice A. BIGELow 
Professor of Biology, and 


JEAN BROADHURST 


Associate Professor of Biology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


This series presents a new treatment of a 
subject formerly taught only by indirec- 
tion—health by personal and public hy- 
giene. It substitutes for the old abstract 
study of bones and tissues a vivid dram- 
atization of health, using the familiar 
facts and incidents of daily life to enforce 
principles of sanitation and personal con- 
duct. 

Silent reading exercises by Miss Laura 
Zirbes of Teachers College, furnish con- 
stant suggestions for “Things to Ask, 
Answer, Tell, and Do.” 

Health for Every Day 
Health in Home and Neighborhood 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


Boston Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 
Newark 
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IODIZED 


SAIL 


A valuable safeguard to your children’s 
health—pure sea salt drawn from the spar- 
kling Pacific with just a touch of iodine 


added—that is Leslie Iodized Salt. Ask 
your doctor! 


Leslie-California Salt 
San Francisco 


Company 


his stron 
as s strong, safe 


‘245\ bank has served 
Kad the East Bay for 


nearly sixty years. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF, 


(Savings Department at 


Saturday afternoon 


main bank open 
from 4:30 to 6:30) 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean 
economical! “No 
cost 


and 
up-keep 
whatsoever!” ‘More 

the finest 
“Constantly 
“Absolutely 


a 


ad 
—) 


permanent than 
Buildings!” 
Sanitary!” 


Fireproof!” 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 
still in active use. 


Write for Natural 
Blackboard bulletin! 


Slate 


aN Ne Vt a 


PEN ARGYL PA 


=—— —— 
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POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 

Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 

M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 

tology, Stanford University Medical School, 

San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 

Alderson, Dr. 

William Good- 

ricke Donald 

and Associate 

a ph menage Gan. 

versity o ali- 

ea fornia, Berkeley 

> and Los An- 

geles, Cal., the 

Univ ersity of 

Oregon, Oregon 

State Agricultu- 

ral College, all 

city, county and 

state institutions 

in California 

and Oregon, in 

the _ successful 

treatment of 

Dermatitis Ve- 

nenata, due to 

Poison Oak and 

the building up 
of immunity. 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 












































California Cotton and Child Labor 

EARLY $4,000 in fines with jail sentences 
4 as alternatives, has been assessed recently 
against violators of the California child labor 
law in the Calipatria cotton district. The great- 
est drive ever conducted by the State Labor 
Commissioner, to wipe out child labor in the 
cotton fields was part of a state-wide move 
started by the State Labor Commissioner two 
years ago to strictly enforce the child labor 
and compulsory education laws. 

“We consider it most unfortunate that it 
Was necessary to take such drastic action in 
these cases,” the State Labor Commissioner is 
quoted as saying. “Child labor had been prac- 
tically eliminated in Imperial Valley before 
this occurence. As a result, the enrollment of 
children in the public schools of that county 
was nearly 1,000 greater than for the year 
previous. These little children who are to be 
the American citizens of tomorrow are being 
given now an education and a fair chance in 
life’s struggle.”—A merican Child. 

x x ‘ 
Winston Expands 
HARLES F. KINT, president, and James 
G. Stradling, vice-president of The John C 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, made their first 
visit to California recently—were impressed with 
the scenery and climate—congratulated their 

Pacific Coast representative, W. Cairns Harper, 
on increasing business—saw even greater possi 
bilities, and arranged to add Mr. W. M. King 
to the San Francisco office next October to 
assist in handling this territory Mr. King at 
present is in charge of Minnesota, North Da 
kota and Montana for the company. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts 


ALIFORNIA teachers whose subjects are geog- 
. raphy and related themes will find much inter- 

terest and help in the charts issued by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The survey has issued a comprehen- 
sive series of charts of the Pacific Coast, including 
a hundred titles. These are for sale at nomina 
cost. For example, No. 5143 portrays Los Angeles 
harbor and vicinity. No. 5532 illustrates the San 
Francisco Bay entrance ; 5832 shows Humboldt Bay. 
The Survey issues a catalog (serial No. 361) list- 
ing all of its charts, coast. pilots, tide, and current 
tables. Catalog and charts may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Paul C. Whitney, Commander, U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Box 2512, San Francisco. 

* * 7 


ALIFORNIA STUDENT PRESIDENTS’ AS- 
C SOCIATION held its Second Annual Confer- 

ence at San Mateo, March 11, with the San 
Mateo District Junior College as host. The officers 
and representatives of this significant and valuable 
association are as follows: James Lester, Presi- 
dent San Mateo Junior College; Marjorie Bond, 
Vice-President San Jose State College; T. Malcolm 
MecQuiddy, Secretary Hollister Junior College; Ed- 
win O’Reilly, Treasurer Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege; Glenn Young, Sacramento; Carl Ulrich, Mo- 
desto; Virgil Mude, Santa Rosa; Bruce Brinton, 
Marin; Joe Aleck, San Mateo; Helen Garvis, San 
Francisco; John Lillie, Chico; Vernon Perren, San 
Jose, and Henry Batchelder, Santa Barbara. 
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In your hands— 


your child’s breakfast habits 
- “] don’t like it!’"—“Why do I have to 


eat it?”—are more frequent at mealtime 
when children see that the “grown-ups” 
aren't eating the same food that is set 
before them. 

A morning-bowl of home-cooked cer- 
eal is an easy breakfast habit for John 
and Mary if “daddy has it too.” Nutri 
tion experts say —“an untoasted whole 
wheat cereal retains all the growth pro- 
moting protein of the grain from which 
it is made.” This is what children need. 
So help them enjoy this protein good 
ness by serving Carnation all-wheat cet 
eal at least three times a week. 

At your grocer's you will find an Al 
bers Cereal to meet the breakfast needs 
and fancies of both children and grown 
ups. Mail coupon for the famous Albers 
booklet,“The ABC of better Breakfasts.” 


Stands for 


et 
c breakfasts 3 
Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co. 348 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Better 
Break fasts’’ — including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, “A month of better breakfasts.”” 


Name 


Address 
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INSTRUCTORS 


OF MANUAL TRAINING AND 
MACHINE SHOP 


Our factory engineers are interested 
in your problems. Submit them to 
us and we will gladly assist you and 
furnish such catalogues as requested 
on our lines of Machine Tools and 


Wood Working Machinery. 


HARRON, RICKARD & 
McCONE CO. 


139 Townsend St. 2205 Santa Fe Ave. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 













Patented Jan. 8, '07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 









Drawing Spring Land- 
scapes with 
‘“CrayoLta’ Wax Crayons 


For teaching Spring landscape draw- 
ing, you will find ‘‘CRAYOLA’”’ 
Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here 
is One way to use them: 











Outline first the shape of the picture 
with green ‘““CRAYOLA.” Very lightly, 
draw the outline of the ground, trees 
and house in blue or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the 
““CRAYOLA”’ strokes in the direction 
which the surfaces seem to ask for. 
Use straight strokes for tree, curved 
ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy “CRAYOLA” Crayons from your 
nearest school supply dealer. Be sure 
to get Binney & Smith Co.’s ‘“‘CRAY- 
OLA”’ in orange and green box. 











Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


20th SPRING TERM 
NOW IN SESSION 
Day—Evening—Saturday Morning Classes 
in 
Art Education (Teachers’ Training)—Fine 
Arts, Industrial and Commercial 
Arts and Crafts 











DEGREES CONFERRED 


This school welcomes men and women 
who wish to follow one or more single 
courses during one or more terms in any 
given art or craft. 
























SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
ANNUALLY 


Catalog E-3 on request 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
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SUMMER Q).A.C. SESSION 
JUNE 20--1927--JULY 29 


Distinctive Work in Each Field 


More outstanding personalities from other institutions will be on the O.A.C. Summer 
Session staff this year than ever before. The results of their research and their contacts 
with problems in other institutions will contribute breadth and variety to the work of a 
strong resident faculty. 
MAKING THE SESSION NATIONAL 

Knute Rockne, football; Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of education, New 
York State, head of the secondary school system, School Administration and Character 
Education; Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins, Nutrition; Florence Jackson, Welles- 
ley, Vocational Guidance for Women; Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia, 
Preparation of Teachers of Home Economics; Avery W. Skinner, Director of Examina- 
tions and Inspection, New York State Department of Education, former Supervisor of 
History for Secondary Schools, American History; F. R. Beygrau, Special Methods in 
Teaching Stenography and Typing; and a wide range of subjects in Fundamental and 
Vocational Education, Home Economics, Commerce, Physical Education, Industrial 
Journalism, Art, Chemistry, English, History, French, German, Public Speaking 
Dramatics, and Zoology. 


Registration fee of $10 admits to all regular courses 


$10 additional includes Rockne’s work 
Rockne’s work alone, $15 


For Bulletin Address Director of Summer Session 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, ORE. 


and 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1927 


June 21 to August 27 (Academic Quarter) 
June 21 to July 30 (Six Weeks’ Division) 


Varied program of special courses for 
teachers and school administrators. Work of 
exceptional interest is offered for candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, as well 
as a strong program for students who are 
seeking advanced degrees. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses are of the same general 
character and credit value as during the rest 
of the year. The advanced work is such that 
it attracts the best students and _ teachers 
from many parts of the country. The libra- 
ries provide ample material for advanced 
research. 

The Faculty is composed of members of the 
University staff and visiting professors from 
leading American and European universities. 

Stanford University is ideally situated on 
the San Francisco peninsula. Many opportu- 
nities for recreation. Lectures, concerts and 
excursions throughout the quarter arranged 
by the University. 

Announcement of courses and other infor- 
mation will be sent upon application to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 


Box E Stanford University, California 


i: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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POMONA COLLEGE. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20-July 29, 1927 


Post Session, August 1-19 


Visiting and resident professors 
40 selected courses in 12 departments. 

Special Opportunities: In Education— 
Courses cover all specific requirements for 
standard credentials; Demonstration 
Schools in Claremont Bint Pomona will 
provide facilities for Practice Teaching; in 

Drama — Courses in Play Production, 
Modern Drama, and Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion will be accompanied by the production 
of plays under a distinguished director; in 

Spanish — A group of Latin-American 
educators will attend the summer session 
and give unequaled opportunities for the 
practice of Spanish conversation and the 
discussion of inter-racial problems; in 

Zoology—Courses are offered at the Po- 
mona College Marine Laboratory, Laguna 
Beach. 


offer 


Tuition, Room and Board 
(six weeks), $100 


For information, address W. S. Ament, 
Director of the Summer Session, Pomona 
College, Claremont, California. 
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MOUNT SHASTA SUMMER SESSION 
(Chico State Teachers College) 

TWO IN ONE: JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 

6 weeks of vacation in the mountains 

6 weeks of College and Teacher Training Courses. 
A camp with modern conveniences— Among the visiting faculty are: 
One mile from Mt. Shasta City. a , 
Recreational and Social life of the Dr. Virgil Dickson, Research Director ! 


highest type. of Oakland. 
Instructive and inspirational lectures. ; } 
. ¢ . Ir. W. H. eS >searc Jirec 
Courses for credentials, and the A. B. De- Dr. W. H. Hughes, Research Director 


a 5 ie . of Pasadena. } 
gree in Education. 


A variety of advanced courses for teachers and administrators 


Address President C. M. Osenbaugh, Chico State Teachers College, Chico, California 
A greater variety of scenic beauty than any other region in the United States. } 











————— 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF SAN DIEGO 
(SUMMER SESSION) 


Term I (Six Weeks), June 27 to August 5 
24 Professional Courses: Principles and Methods; Measurements: Subject Matter and Curri- 
culum; Administration and Supervision; Demonstrations of Procedure. 
24 Collegiate Courses: History; Literature; Science, including astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, psychology and physiology. 
Physical Education: Program of outdoor recreation. 


9 


2 p. m 


Term II (Four Weeks), August 8 to 30 
In this term courses only in U. S. Constitution, Public Education in California, Education for 
Citizenship and Principles of Elementary Education 


N. B.—The average temperature for July and August is under 70 degrees. 


BULLETIN READY—ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Classes close at 


Oe 





























: 
SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS | Los Angeles Summer School of Art 
COLLEGE For Elementary and High School Teachers. 
} For all who wish inspiration, fascinating 
Sixty-sixth Year } problems in creative expression, discussion of 
. } modern educational methods, and clever craft 

The six-weeks summer session offers a } work. 


wide range of courses under an exception- 
ally strong Faculty. Conditions ideal for 


Join us for an intensive three 
weeks — July 5 to 22, 1927 
Instructors: Nelita H. Priger, 4743 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles; Adeline C. Pauling, 

1825 So. 7th St., Alhambra, Calif. 
Write for pamphlet at either of above ad- 


dresses. 


study and recreation. \ 


June 27—August 5 





Address: The Registrar ) - This course is endorsed by May Gearhart, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN Jose {|} Se ee me ee ee Rees, Sy 
7 a pie of 











Regular Summer Session of the 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


held at 
HUNTINGTON LAKE 
JUNE 27-AUGUST 5, 1927 


Situated in the Sierra Nevada, seventy-five miles 
from Fresno; seven thousand feet above sea level 
The summer climate is cool and stimulating, and the 
region is one of great scenic interest. 

Courses are offered in Art, Astronomy, Commerce. 
Biology, Education, English, Geography, French and 
Spanish, Mathematics, Physical Education, History 
and Social Science. A surveying camp is maintained 
for students of engineering. 

For summer school bulletin and other information 
address. 

Dean of Summer Session 
Fresno State College Fresno, California 
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Santa Barbara State San Francisco 
Teachers College | SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 to August 5 


SUMMER SESSION | , ae demonstration mete, with from 


pupils each, will used in four 
A ' departments: Kindergarten, Individual In- 
une 27—August 5 struction, Adult Immigrar.t Education and 
J 8 the Teaching of Non-English Speaking Chil- 
: ‘ dren. The last course, new in this state, is 
(Special arrangements can be made for recommended by Miss Ethel Richardson, As- 
certain two-unit courses, August 8-19) { Sistant State ;, rene rintendent, for teachers cf 
} migratory schools. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E : { , The usual courses in English, Physical Sci- 
Free lectures and entertainments on ences, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Art wi'l be given Music students will find 
Mondays, Wednesday s and Fridavs. } 14 courses, a range that will satisfy the de- 
- - - mands of all credentials in the elementary, 
junior high and secondary fields 

Courses off red i , More than the usual number of Psychology 
sourses offered in and Education courses are offered, enough to 
\rt E Edu es Englis] H , complete requirements for all e'ementary and 
‘ <ducation — Englush—Home | junior high credentials. For the administra- 

Economics—Industrial Education— tion and Supervision credential alone, ther 

‘ ‘ ; i a are 6 courses. 

Music—I hysical education— To make the work more pleasant and to 
Cciencec——S 1¢ ~c1eNnce give the students ample time to enjoy the 
SCIENCES Social Science invigorating climate and many sights of t 

Bay Region, all classes will be over 2 o’clock 
. : ; — in the afternoon. 
Unusual Recreational Opportunities 
Address CLARA CRUMPTON, Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Write for Summer Bulletin San Francisco, California 


Climate Unexcelled 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK CITY and BOULDER, COLORADO 
These are the SCHOOLS that have unlocked the door to SUCCESS in notable HANDWRIT- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT for SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS in all sections 
of the United States. 
Every phase of primary, elementary, high and business school penmanship of the most success- 
ful type will be taught and discussed in the 1927 Palmer Method Summer Schools. The 
physiology and psychology of child habits will receive the attention they deserve. 
The instructors for these Summer Schools have been selected with the utmost care from among 
the outstanding leaders in Palmer Method Penmanship. 
For a catalog of the Boulder School, address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 2128 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
and for a catalog of the New York City School, address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 
POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 
Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 


bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 
Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 
Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ate Laboratory Furniture |= 
ed J 


Made in Manitowo¢ 


The MARK of 
Good Laboratory 


Furniture 


Behind the Wiese mark on Lab- 
oratory Furniture is a rigid 
quality standard—a critical selec- 
tion of raw material—a combina- 
tion of research and craftsman- 
ship, with an advancement of 
design that is turning thousands 
of buyers to Wiese quality and 
performance. 


In grade schools, high schools, 
colleges ... wherever school men 
seek adaptability to classroom 
needs, plus lasting satisfaction in 
daily use, they invariably insist 
upon the mark “Wiese.” 


Biology Table No. 4200 


Note These Features 


Standard in Biology classrooms 
Substantially constructed to meet 
classroom needs. 69 inches long, 2 
feet wide and 32 inches high. Ac- 
commodates two students at one 
time, both facing one way. One 
drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of 
selected oak, golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebonacid. 25-inch 
oak legs braced with a heavy oak 
leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese 
steel corner irons. 


Send for our special Catalog No. 43 


WIESE LABORATORY 
FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-Order Educa- 
tional and Technical Furniture for 
Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and 
Manual Training 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Sales offices in principal cities 


Many Former Teachers 
Are Earning From 


$5000 to $15000 


a year as representatives of New York Life 
Insurance Co. and are building clienteles 
of great cumulative value. 


A Life Pension After 20 Years 


is paid to each agent, the amount depend- 
ing upon his or her production. 


A Class of Free Instruction 


for prospective agents will open Monday 
evening, April 18, continuing on Monday 
and Friday evenings for six weeks. You 
may attend without obligating yourself in 
any way. Just sign the coupon for further 
information. 

New York Life Insurance Co., 

14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send me particulars concerning your fr 
evening course in Life Insurance Salesman- 

ship 


Name 


Address 


What About Your 


Summer Vacation? 


Are you interested in turning your sum- 
mer vacation into profit financiaily, educa- 
tionally and physically? 


Hundreds of ambitious teachers have done 
this by filling positions in our educational 
sales organization. Furthermore, the experi- 
ence gained in helping other teachers and the 
parents of high school students and upper 
grade pupils to solve their problems has put 
them in a better position to understand and 
to help their own pupils. 


Those who can qualify and who can devote 
the major part of their summer vacation to 
our work are guaranteed a definite income 
for the summer. Moreover, they will re- 
alize in cash on their efforts each day in 
proportion to the results accomplished. 


Many teachers, having spent one summer 
vacation in our work and realizing that they 
can double or treble their income, have joined 
our permanent sales organization. 


Let us explain the plan of The Lincoln 
Library, how we will train you, and why ws 
can guarantee your success. Write fully and 
ask for booklet, ‘‘Why They Earn More.” 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
2209 Harrison Blvd. Oakland, California 














HIGH SCHOOL 
and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


_. departments are fully accred- 


ited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 


Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 
states represented in the present student 
body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 
faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all 


college graduates. Modern buildings and 
equipment. 


We will be pleased to assist public school officials who 
| may localade yn by parents or pupils to recommend a 
Vbigher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 











Summer Session 


California School 
of Fine Arts 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
| JONES AND CHESTNUT STS. 
San Francisco, California 
June 20 to July 30 
Catalog Mailed on Request 


ee 
la 

















THE SANTA MARIA SCHOOL OF ART 
Santa Maria, California 


An ideal combination of a charming place to 
spend the summer and a progressive school 
under competent instructors. College credits 
granted School term June 27 to July 30. 
} Catalog sent upon request. Address Secre- 
tary, Santa Maria School of Art, Box 627, 
Santa Maria, California. 








THE SARA SCROGGS SCHOOL | 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


3945 Clay St., San Francisco 
Phone Pacific 7079 
Individual and Group Work 
Special emphasis laid on natural development 
under intelligent guidance 
A Limited Number of Boarding Pupils 
Ac co ommod: ated 


{ 

















Arrillaga 
Musical 
College 


§ 


Special 
Summer 
m,.. Courses 





Degrees Conferred in all 


Branches of Music 
} Best Equipped Conservatory in the West 


Ask for Particulars 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
| 2315 Jackson Street San Francisco 








| ‘Booking 
| Nationally Known Speakers | 
| Montaville Flowers 


“Charley” Paddock 
Frank Waller Allen 


“ A GENUINE SERVICE for the SCHOOLS” 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB 


Artists’ Representative 
452 N. Hill Ave. 








FIELD HOCKEY and SPORTS CAMP 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
July 2—July 30, 1927 


Through its Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
Mills College offers an opportunity for teach- 
ers to have a restful vacation or to partici- 
pate in Camp leadership and sports classes, 
which give graduate or undergraduate credit. 

For information address Miss Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Mills College Postoffice, California, or 
Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 








If you are teaching INVENTIONS and THE 
DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, your pupi!s 
should have in their hands copies of “PIO- 
NEERS OF PROGRESS.” Send 5 cents for a 
sample copy. Its use by your pupils will 
eliminate classroom dictation in History. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y¥. 












Pasadena, California |} 
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PRINCIPLES OF PLANT GROWTH 


By WILFRED W. ROBBINS, Ph.D. 
Discusses in non-technical language the fundamental, underlying principles of plant growth 
and meets the needs for an elementary botany in courses in botany, biology and agriculture. 


299 pages. 5 by 8/2. Fully illustrated, Cloth, $2.25 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ince., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street San Francisco, California Agents 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON Best Educational Games 
THE CONSTITUTION ENGLISH—HISTORY—LATIN 


Suitable for Both Grades and High School 
Nothing comparable to these games for 


Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- rs, and entertainment. Used and 
e . ° approved throughout the country 
MAN, 580 East Fighth Street, Riverside, Send for Descriptive Catalog of Games 
California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. ) 
2088 Lunt Avenue Chicago, Illinois = 
{ 


copies, $50. 


7 “e ”> 
| | } Dune and Desert Folk 
Answering nits Curtain ; By —— Ww. — 
eR eel mate ia) 2 cee et 
rw, } Purchased without exception by a'l Libraries 
‘ ) where it has been presented 
\ } Swetland Publishing Company 
v , of California 
Los Angeles, California 


EFFECTS } SUMMER SESSION STUDENTS 


University of California 


Woe | HANSFORD HALL 


2627 Hearst Ave., Berkeley ) 
Directly opposite N. E. Gate of Campus ; 
Accommodations for women. Room and board } 
$75 per session. House on approved list. } 
Write for reservation { 


rere: TEACHER SALESMAN WANTED 
Cpe } ’ during vacation months, to sell the most 
gaa. b } } popular piece of playground apparatus ever 
i J { } devised—The Jayhawk Merry-Go-Round. 
, $ Made in five sizes. New low prices make it 
‘The Finer Wax Crayon easy to sell Liberal commissions. Investi- 
{ gate NOW, be ready when the season starts. 

Blue and OrangeBax Wyatt Mfg. Co., Salina, Kansas. 

est ULC BT Nc COMPANY a 


Dee a sd PA ey 
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OPTOMETRY OFFERS 


A field of useful, profitable service to per- 
sons of education and refinement. If inter- 
ested for yourself, students or friends let us 


send you a copy of our 


Travel this Summer & Farn BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 


sconienimaunemeeaies men LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 
to $400 a month Ronelah ee inoler OPTOMETRY 


cational sales field. Dignified, conge- 1101 Wright & Callender Building 
nial connection witha prosperous, es- 


tablished organization with branches Los Angeles California 
alloverthe U.S. A profitable happy 
summer of travel and interesting contacts 
may pesemty lead toa permanent high sal- 
aried executive position. All we ask of you ~ : ee 
ores are embitious, energetic. ableto e e 

evote your entire vacationand free totrav- T / 
el extensively—and that youarebetween25 St t U ty f M t 
and 40 years of age with teaching experi- Mrs.LottieCarroltt a e nv ersl 0 = on ana 
ence and normal school orcollegetraining. A, former teacher 
Write us today giving age, training, ex- Who started work 9 € 
perience and time you can start. Get full with ON one nege June 20 to August 19 

i mer. w one : : . j i } 

Ssdoce loterenting Sanntncr fratel Pans the ineny high ea Study and recreation. Excursions into the 


} 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept aried executivesof } Western Montana Rockies. A Faculty in- 
i 
} 
) 
{ 


1927 Summer Session 


the Compton orga- ° . . 
N. Dearborn St. Chicago, i! nization. cluding nationally prominent educators. 
Write State University, Missoula, Montana, 


for publications and further information. 
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Thousands 





Yew Words 


such as — aerial barrage 
audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 


relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube  shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
paravane sugamo  Fascisti 


eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 


are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 


Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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yy 
a Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent of 
be ‘Schools: Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 


is a matter of i importance that through the 


school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





American Seating Superiority 


Where the needs of 

the child are given first 

consideration, there 

you will find ““Ameri- 

can” seating equip- 

ment, 

Visit any “‘American” 

equipped classroom for 

proof of ‘‘American™ 

superiority. There you Adjustable Universal Tablet 

will find the “‘seat-pro- Arm Chair 

tected” child . . . the 

child who has been 

provided hygienic ad- 

vantages. Erect, well 

developed, strong 

bodies greet you. Ex- 

cellence of physical 

development is the 

rule... not the excep- 

sic iain aia tion. Educational prog: 
No. 114 ress is assisted by 

correct “American” 
seating. 


American Seating Company © 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago + + Illinois 


Adjustable Universal 
l 13 


Tubular Steel Model 
No. 101 


53 Distributors --The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 


2 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 
San Francisco—601 Mission St. Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 
Reno, Nevada 





